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130 NO MORE 


NO MORE SEA. 


THERE shall be no more sea: no wild winds 
bringing 
Their stormy tidings to the rocky strand, 
With its scant grasses, and pale sea-flowers 
springing 
From out the barren sand, 


No angry wave, from cliff and cavern hoary, 
To hearts that tremble at its mournful lore ; 

Bearing on shattered sail and spar the story 
Of one who comes no more ; 


The loved and lost, whose steps no more may 
wander ae 
Where wild gerse sheds its blooms of living 


gold, s 
Nor slake his thirst where mountain rills me- 
ander 
Along the heathy wold. 


Never again through flowery dingles wending, 
In the hushed stillness of the sacred morn, 
By shady woodpaths, where tall poppies, bend- 

ing, 
Redden the ripening corn, 


Neath whispering leaves his rosy children 
gather 
In the grey hamlet’s simple place of graves, 
Round the low tomb where sleeps his white- 
haired father, 
Far from the noise of waves. 


There shall be no more sea! No surges 
sweeping 
O’er love and youth, and childhood’s sunny 
hair : 
Naught of decay and change, nor voice of 
weeping 
Ruffle the fragrant air 


Of that fair land within whose pearly portal 
The golden light falls soft on fount and tree ; 
Vexed by no tempest, stretch those shores 
immortal, 
Where there is no more sea, 
Argosy. j..LL. 


SO IS THE STORY TOLD. 


A FAIR head meekly bowed, 
A shy glance coming after, 
Voices not over loud, 
And a low sweet laughter : 
So is the story told 
Up in the cottage old 
Under the smoky rafter. 


A fair maid flushing red 
With an unknown feeling, 
But shamed to bow her head 
For all her lover’s kneeling : 
So is the story told 
Down ’mid the white and gold 
Under the painted ceiling. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. .R. S$. 








SEA, ETC. 


THE EVENING TIME 


TOGETHER we walked in the evening time, 
Above us the sky spread golden and clear, 
And he bent his head and looked in my eyes, 
As if he held me of all most dear. 

Oh! it was sweet in the evening time! 


Grayer the light grew and grayer still, 

The rooks flitted home through the purple 
shade ; 

The nightingales sang where the thorns stood 


igh, 
As I walked with him in the woodland glade. 
Oh! it was sweet in the evening time! - 


And our pathway went through fields of wheat ; 

Narrow that path and rough the way, 

But he was near, and the birds sang true, 

And the stars came out in the twilight gray. 
Oh! it was sweet in the evening time ! 


Softly he spoke of the days long past, 

Softly of blessed days to be ; 

Close to his arm and closer I prest 

The corn-field path was Eden to me. 
Oh! it was sweet in the evening time! 


And the latest gleams of daylight died ; 
My hand in his enfolded lay ; 
We swept the dew from the wheat as we 
passed, 
For narrower, narrower, wound the way. 
Oh ! it was sweet in the evening time ! 


He looked in the depths of my eyes and said, 
“* Sorrow and gladness will come for.us, sweet ; 
But together we’ll walk through the fields of 


life 

Close as we walked through the fields of 
wheat.” 

Good Words. A.C. C, 


LORD JUSTICE MELLISH. 


BRAVE soul, who well the anguish didst en- 
dure 

Of thy life’s scourge; controlling more and 
more 

By patient will the taint, which baffled cure, 

Of fell disease ; while, rich in varied store, 

In subtlest reason schooled, the unclouded 
brain 

Braved toil and keen encounter, in disdain 

Of curtained ease and tendance, to explore 

The law’s dim labyrinths and rugged lore. 

Great advocate ! who nobly didst maintain 

The entrusted cause, while throbbed each 
nerve with pain ; 

Judge of high aim, clear thought, unruffled 
mien, 

Masking thine inward pangs with brow serene ! 

Soldier of Him who vanquished pain, well 
done ! 

Joy to each loyal heart! thy well-earned rest 
is won, 

Spectator. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
MAORIS AND KANAKAS. 

In the quarter of the globe commonly 
known as Polynesia the various influences, 
natural and artificial, which are every- 
where at work, tending to diminish the 
variety of existing organic types and to 
establish a general uniformity in the as- 
pect of nature and of human society, 
appear to operate at present with peculiar 
rapidity. We find there the remains of a 
submerged continent, planed down be- 
neath the sea-level, above which are vis- 
ible only a few volcanic summits and a 
number of coral islets and reefs. The 
vast Pacific Ocean covers nearly half the 
earth’s surface, and that portion of it 
called Polynesia, over which the “ Many 
Islands” are scattered, may be styled one 
of the four quarters of the globe, to which 
in area it is approximately equal. Through- 
out this watery waste the only consider- 


‘able tract of land is the insular group of 


New Zealand, exceeding somewhat in 
area the island of Great Britain. The next 
largest group is the Hawaiian, at the op- 
posite extremity of Polynesia, containing 
eight inhabited islands, whose aggregate 
area is not much greater than that of 
Yorkshire. The remaining groups of 
Polynesia proper consist of islets‘so insig- 
nificant in size, that the total aggregate of 
land in this ocean expanse is smaller than 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. All these fragments of a conti- 
nent are inhabited by a kindred people ; 
they are known generally as “ Kanakas ” 
(meaning simply “men”); but in New 
Zealand the natives style themselves the 
“ Maori,” or pure race, in contradis- 
tinction to the “ Pakeha,” or stranger. 
Apart from the general attractions of their 
character and history, a special and tragic 
interest attaches to these Polynesians in 
all their branches, for their annihilation, 
as a distinct race, appears to be inevitable 
within a very few years. Nowhere has 
the destructive effect even of a peaceable 
European invasion been so marked as in 
Polynesia; nowhere have the robust in- 
vaders so rapidly established themselves 
to the extinction of feebler, if not inferior, 
breeds. The unequal nature of the strug- 
gie between the highly organized types 
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familiar to us here and those which have 
been developed under a less severe com- 
petition, is most clearly exhibited in New 
Zealand, whose climate resembles that of 
western Europe. The fauna and flora of 
a small, insulated land surface have in this 
case been brought into direct collision 
with those of the great northern province, 
evolved as the survivors of many compet- 
ing types. 

The ultimate result might have been 
anticipated, but the rapidity with which it 
has been brought about is somewhat start- 
ling. In certain districts settled a good 
many years ago, the native plants and 
animals have, with a few exceptions, al- 
ready disappeared, and are replaced by 
those of Europe. In particular, the only 
conspicuous flowers and birds are those 
which make gay our own fields and hedge- 
rows, while indigenous specimens must be 
sought for carefully if they are to be found at 
all. Around Christchurch and Nelson the 
air rings with the song of skylarks and 
blackbirds, and is redolent with the scent 
of hawthorn and sweetbriar. A few years 
ago Dr. Haast, curator of the Canterbury 
Museum, visited a remote district in the 
Middle Island, where he found some three 
hundred different species of indigenous 
plants, about one-third of them being new 
to science. Quite recently he paid a 
second visit to the same district, and could 
only discover about ten per cent. of the 
species formerly seen; the rest had van- 
ished before the face of European settlers. 
The only gallinaceous bird indigenous in 
New Zealand is a species of quail, which 
was in many places very abundant a short 
time ago. It is now difficult to obtain a 
single living specimen, although the bird 
has undergone no severe persecution, and 
attempts have even been made to preserve 
it by an ex-premier of New Zealand, 
Meanwhile the Californian quail has been 
introduced and flourishes, and Chinese 
pheasants have overspread the country. 

The native rat, the only terrestrial 
mammal found in New Zealand by Euro- 
pean discoverers, has so completely dis- 
appeared, that many naturalists are scepti- 
cal as to its having ever existed, and the 
little island in Lake Taupo is said to be its 
only remaining habitat. On the other 
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hand, the common brown rat, the faithful 
companion of the white man in all his 
wanderings, has taken complete possession 
of a country where its increase is restrict- 
ed by no reptiles nor quadrupeds, and few 
birds of prey, and is encountered far be- 
yond any settlements of its human fellow- 
colonists, close to the glaciers of the New 
Zealand Alps. The honey-bee of Europe 
has established itself as a very successful 
settler in the Southern Hemisphere, and 
has not merely suppressed the feeble in- 
sect rivals which it found there, but also in 
some parts appears to have caused a 
marked reduction in the number of honey- 
sucking birds. The destruction of timber 
is so universally the result of colonization, 
that the denudation of New Zealand is 
exceptional only inastauch as an exotic 
vegetation is already replacing the prime- 
val forest, which cattle and fire rather 
than the axe have annihilated. Near 
Christchurch, in the Middle Island, where 
extensive plantations of English trees and 
shrubs give to the country an aspect like 
that of an English midland county, there 
remains one small patch only of the virgin 
forest a few acres in extent. With the 
utmost care this interesting relic has been 
preserved by one of the earliest settlers, 
and, thanks to him, his younger fellow- 
citizens can still realize what sort of vege- 
tation covered the Canterbury plains when 
he first landed in New Zealand. 

Indeed, it may be said that the indige- 
nous animals and plants of New Zealand 
succumb without a struggle, whether to 
the domesticated varieties imported by the 
white man for his own benefit, or to those 
noxious creatures and weeds of which he 
is the involuntary introducer. Of the 
human aboriginals, however, this does not 
hold true; in no sense are they a helpless 
or a feeble folk ; to force they have never 
succumbed without a determined resist- 
ance, and they have readily adapted them- 
selves to such peaceful changes as foreign 
civilization demands. 

Nevertheless, the Maori race, gallant, 
vigorous, and intelligent beyond any so- 
called savages with whom we have ever 
been brought into collision, seems doomed 
to the same fate which is overtaking the 
feeble, short-winged birds characteristic of 





the Polynesian fauna. Official statistics 
confirm the universal impression, among 
colonists and natives alike, that the Maoris 
are dying out. In 1849, Sir George Grey 
estimated their numbers at one hundred 
and twenty thousand, and since then they 
have rapidly declined; in 1858 a native 
census resulted in a total of fifty-six thou- 
sand; and at the enumeration of 1874 
there were 45,470 Maoris in the whole 
colony, all except a couple of thousand 
being inhabitants of the North Island. If 
this rate of reduction continues the 
“ Maori difficulty ” will soon solve itself, 
and there will be room in the North Island 
for many more cattle and sheep; but a 
brave, generous, intelligent race of men 
will disappear, and many, even of those who 
will inherit their territory, cannot regard 
this disappearance without regret. 

When white men speak of those with 
dark skins whom they are subduing or 
supplanting, their language is not gener’ 
ally complimentary. It is therefore an 
agreeable surprise for a traveller in New 
Zealand to hear the tone of respect, even 
of admiration, in which the Maoris are 
habitually discussed by the colonists. 
Such sentiments redound indeed to the 
credit of both races, for they are mainly 
due to the military prowess of the Maoris, 
and prove that Englishmen bear no grudge 
against a gallant foe for stalwart blows 
taken in fair fight. Nay, our most formi- 
dable antagonists (the Sikhs for example) 
appear always to enjoy a certain popularity 
among our countrymen, and men who 
themselves took part in the struggle with 
such chiefs as Te Raupara or Te Kooti 
often have a good word to say for their 
indomitable foes. It is at least impossible 
to feel contempt, and difficult not to feel 
admiration, for men who held their own so 
long against us, when every material ad- 
vantage was on our side. Ten thousand 
British troops, supported by a large con- 
tingent of colonial volunteers besides 
friendly natives, and supplied with power- 
ful artillery and arms of precision, were 
opposed to a few hundred Maoris armed 
with fowling-pieces. Notwithstanding 
such great odds, the contest was bloody 
and protracted, owing to the combined 
courage and judgment with which our 

















“savage” enemies availed themselves of 
the natural defences of their country, and 
to the skill displayed by them in military 
engineering. 

A Maori gah in peaceful times is simply 
an enclosure surrounded by a shallow 
ditch, in front of which is a light pali- 
sade interlaced with “ supple-jack ” vines. 
When prepared to stand a siege these 
lines of defence were strengthened, multi- 
plied, and flanked with rifle-pits. Shot and 
shell passed harmlessly through the tough 
elastic palisade without effecting a breach, 
and when troops were led to the assauit 
they were shot down at close quarters by 
invisible enemies, sheltered in the ditch 
and firing through interstices in the pali- 
sade. If the outer line of defence became 
untenable, the defenders were able to take 
refuge behind a second enclosure, and 
open a murderous fire upon any assailants 
who might have penetrated within the 
first. At so short a range double-bar- 
relled smooth-bores, in the hands of cool, 
determined men, proved to be most effec- 
tive weapons, and the usual result of 
assaulting a pah was discomfiture with 
heavy loss. Sooner or later, from want of 
water or ammunition, the little fortress 
would be evacuated by the Maoris and 
occupied by our troops. When this oc- 
curred after the repulse from the gate pah, 
it was found that the enemy had suc- 
cored the British wounded and supplied 
them with water, an incident well attested, 
but certainly not characteristic of barbar- 
ous warfare. 

The Maori is in truth as near an ap- 
proach to the ideal of a “noble savage” 
as has ever existed in modern times, and 
is a worthy rival of the imaginary Dela- 
wares of romance; 


His valor, shown upon our crests, 
Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds, 
Even in the bosom of our adversaries, 


It would be easy to multiply authentic 
instances of daring and self-devotion on 
the part of the Maoris during the war, and 
difficult to give any of treachery or coward- 
ice. Upon particular occasions they cer- 
tainly were guilty of slaying non-combat- 
ants; but such acts were in accordance 
with their own laws of warfare, and were 
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not regarded by them as wanton cruelty, 
any more than the burning of a defence- 
less village, or the bombardment of a city 
crowded with women and children, might 
be so regarded by certain kinds of civil- 
ized commanders. Their worst enemies 
have not accused them of acting like the 
Turks in Bulgaria, or even the Versaillais 
in Paris; and on the whole the Maoris 
can teach no less than they can learn as 
to chivalrous usages in war. 

The punctiliousness with which they 
give-due notice of an intended outbreak 
or attack is almost Quixotic, and tends 
greatly to the comfort of those settlers who 
live on the borders of the “ Kingite ” terri- 
tory, a large tract extending from the west 
coast into the centre of the North Island. 
Here the natives still maintain their inde- 
pendence under a king of their own, and 
exclude the Pakehas rigorously, prohibit- 
ing the construction of roads or telegraphs. 
Human trespassers are warned off with 
polite firmness, cattle are driven back to 
their owners once or twice, and finally are 
confiscated. 

When I visited a friend settled upon the 
Upper Waikato, a somewhat uneasy feel- 
ing was prevalent throughout that border 
district, owing to the construction of a rail- 
road near the limits of the king’s territory. 
This undertaking was regarded by the 
Kingites as a menace to their independ- 
ence, and not without reason ; for they have 
observed that as roads, railways, and tele- 
graphs advance, the Pakehas increase in 
numbers, while the Maoris diminish, and 
the land passes gradually out of the hands 
of its original possessors. It was appre- 
hended that despair at the prospect of this 
peaceful conquest of their country might 
cause an outbreak of the independent 
natives, and international relations were 
in a state of considerable tension in the 
spring (October) of 1874. My friend’s 
house is on the very edge of the confisca- 
tion boundary; and as the farthest outly- 
ing station in that direction was com- 
pletely exposed in case of an attack, [ 
asked him, as we looked across the rush- 
ing current of the Waikato into what 
might at any moment become a hostile 
country, whether he did not feel any 
uneasiness at the prospect. 
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His reply was, “None whatever as to 
my personal safety, for I shall be sure to 
receive two or three days’ warning from 
the Maoris, if they mean to attack us. I 
only wish that I could feel equally easy 
about the safety of my farm.” He knew 
the natives well, and doubtless his confi- 
dence in their chivalry was not misplaced, 
however strange it may appear to border 
men whose experience has been acquired 
in other lands. While wandering through 
the interior of the North Island, I met not 
a few colonists who had associated much 
with the Maoris, who understood their 
language, and had many stories to tell 
of their generosity and their intelligence, 
above all of their courage. Such stories, 
when told on the very scene cf the events, 
and among the actors themselves, may be 
relied upon as expressing the genuine be- 
lief and tradition of the locality, even 
should there be inaccuracy or exaggera- 
tion as to details. 

It must be recollected that it is not 
a Maori, but a Pakeha, who tells the story 
of Orakau, where three hundred warriors 
displayed the spirit of Leonidas but expe- 
rienced better luck. They were sur- 
rounded by an overwhelming force of Brit- 
ish troops, and honorable terms of capitu- 
lation were offered, but the unanimous reply 
came back, “ We will never surrender.” 
A desperate sortie from the pah resulted, 
to the astonishment of all concerned, in 
the escape of most of the Maoris, after 
cutting their way through the hostile 
ranks. One warrior, who, carried a child 
in a basket strapped to his forehead, was 
shot dead during the fight. A comrade 
stooped down, coolly unfastened the 
basket amid a shower of bullets, and car- 
ried off the child in safety, not without a 
cheer from some of the soldiers who wit- 
nessed the gallant deed. 

The same courage and skill which were 
so freely displayed against us during the 
Maori wars were also found among those 
natives who fought on our side, and the 
officers of the Maori contingent had good 
reason to be proud of their men. With- 
out them indeed peace would have been 
hard to establish, and a hearty union of all 
the native tribes might have taxed the re- 
sources of the British empire. Fortu- 
nately for us certain tribes have always 
been our zealous allies, and the colony 
still employs the services of a fine body, 
well armed and disciplined, and known as 
the native constabulary. An officer of 
this force described to me, with just pride, 
how his men, at the siege of a formidable 
pah, went to work with a couple of spades 








and a few pointed sticks, fairly sapping 
their way into the place, without any as- 
sistance from engineers or artillery. 

When the electric telegraph was in 
process of construction through the centre 
of the North Island, near Orakeikorako, 
the natives, who considered that the au- 
thorities had not kept faith with them, 
intimated that the telegraph could not be 
permitted to stand, and proceeded, after 
due notice, to cut down the posts. These 
were re-erected, and again cut down, after 
which an armed force was sent up to over- 
awe the natives. An eye-witness described 
to me the interview which took place be- 
tween the officer in command and the 


Maori envoy. On a very rainy day a 


naked warrior marched into the camp, and 
asked to see the officer commanding the 
troops. He was received with as great a 
display of force as possible, many “ Queen- 
ite” natives being present; but he was 
equal to the occasion, and, standing alone 
among angry foes, he had an apt reply for 
every one in turn. He told the Queenites 
that he could estimate the exact value of 
their attachment to the British queen: it 
was just equal to a salary of six shillings a 
day, the amount of pay which they were 
then receiving. To the officer, who as- 
serted that the authorities had always kept 
faith, he politely replied, that such no 
doubt was the experience of the vangatira 
(chief or gentleman) who had just spoken, 
but that his own experience had hitherto 
been very different. In conclusion, he 
said, “I and my people desire no quarrel 
with the government, but a certain pay- 
ment has been promised to us for the 
ground on which the telegraph stands, 
and we insist on that payment being made. 
If this is not done we will cut down the 
telegraph posts, if we are attacked we will 
fight, and not a post shall be erected while 
one of us remains alive.” They were 
paid. 

It is true that the colonial government, as 
a rule, has treated the Maoris with remark- 
able fairness and consideration, but much 
of this has been due to their being so well 
able to take their own part if treated other- 
wise. The elements still exist in the 
country for one more Maori war, but there 
is every reason now to hope that this will 
be altogether averted by a just and con- 
ciliatory policy on the part of the New 
Zealand government. 

The “ Queenite” natives, so called as 
being loyal subjects of Queen Victoria, in 
contradistinction to the adherents of the 
Maori king, are steadily developing into 
useful citizens : they cultivate the soil, pay 
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taxes, serve in the constabulary, and take 
their share in public affairs as electors 
and as representatives.* Many of those 
who are so peaceful and law-abiding fought 
desperately against our troops while the 
war lasted. A stout foe can be a firm 
friend, and a conspicuous example is the 

allant chief Paurini of Tokanu. No 

aori enioys more thoroughly the confi- 
dence and friendship of his white fellow- 
citizens, and no Maori can give a warmer 
welcome to a white stranger; but the 
stalwart figure, which his sole garment, a 
tartan kilt, exhibits to no small advantage, 
is literally riddled with the bullets of the 
Pakeha. 

As for the “ Kingites,” it will not be 
possible for them within their limited ter- 
ritory to maintain much longer their pres- 
ent policy of isolation, and the only doubt 
is whether the collapse of the little in- 
dependent monarch will come about in 
a peaceable or a warlike manner. Two 
years ago there seemed to bea risk of war, 

ut it has not yet broken out, and the mere 
lapse of time is in every way favorable to 
peace. When in the neighborhood I was 
very anxious to avail myself of a missive 
for a Kingite chief, in order to reach, if 
possible, Tokangamutu, the capital village 
of the Maori king. After consulting a 
number of friends who were well informed 
upon the question, and one of whom had 
married the daughter of a great Maori 
chief, I resolved to abandon the attempt, 
as they all agreed in dissuading me, al- 
though each adviser gave different reasons 
for his advice. Most of them considered 
that the risk of personal violence was 
small, except perhaps from the Hau-hau 
fanatics, the rise of which sect has intro- 
duced a new element into Maori affairs. 
Formerly, an unarmed stranger, trusting 
to Maori honor, was perfectly safe in any 
part of the country, but now there are in- 
dividuals who believe that in slaying an 
Pakeha they would be doing a pious deed. 
All were at one in saying that if I went 
at all I must not carry arms of any sort. 
The most serious objections urged were 
to this effect : — 


Your visit, as the bearer of a letter from an 
ex-governor, will have an apparent political 
significance altogether foreign to its real ob- 
ject, and may produce complications. Sir 
George Grey’s introduction will of course 
secure the good-will of the chief to whom it is 
addressed, and even of the authorities gen- 
erally ; but the railroad works are approach- 


..* There are now two Maoris in the Legislative Coun- 
cil, and four in the House of Representatives. 
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ing the boundary, and matters are in a critical 
condition, while a number of persons in the 
king’s country, including certain mean whites, 
are interested in getting up a disturbance. In 
particular the refugees from the Maori terri- 
tory lately confiscated entertain the wild hope 
that in a general scrimmage they may regain 
their land, and feel that now or never is their 
chance. The king and his advisers probably 
do not share these feelings, but a European of 
any consequence runs the risk of being made 
the victim in some mode or other of these 
Adullamites, in order that the Kingites may 
be embroiled with the Pakehas, Under these 
circumstances, the better your introduction, 
the greater will be the risk. 


The chance of seeing the last scene of 
independent Maori life was a great temp- 
tation, but these considerations satisfied 
me that I shou'd exercise a wise discretion 
in letting the Kingites alone. Matters at 
Tokangamutu have undergone no very 
material change during the short interval 
which has elapsed since I left New Zea- 
land, but peace: has been hitherto main- 
tained, and its future maintenance depends 
upon the action of the colonial govern- 
ment. The Maoris are able to realize 
more fully from day to day the utterly 
hopeless character of an armed struggle, 
and will hardly provoke one unless goaded 
on by a sense of oppression and injustice. 
On the other hand, an aggressive policy 
finds little favor now with the colonists, 
who no longer have the imperial excheq- 
uer available for war expenses, and must 
in future bear all such burdens upon their 
own shoulders. There has, in fact, been 
no serious Maori difficulty since the impe-. 
rial troops were withdrawn from the col- 
ony. 

It may be fairly assumed that the colo- 
nists will continue to act towards the Ma- 
oris with justice and moderation, as they 
have usually done hitherto; but even with 
the best intentions it is often impossible to: 
avoid arousing a genuine sense of wrong, 
owing to the radical differences of law and 
custom between the two races, especially 
with regard to land. When a transfer of 
land from a native to a white man takes 
place, it is usually quite fair and straight- 
forward according to European notions, 
whether by sale, by gift, or by confiscation: 
after war. The a a performs what he 
believes to be all the necessary legal for-~ 
malities, and pays the purchase money 
agreed upon, but finds his possession of 
the land disputed, perhaps by am individ- 
ual, perhaps by a whole tribe. The valid- 
ity of the transaction is frequently denied 
upon the ground that the seller had no 
right to sell, and that tribal. rights. have 











been ignored. According to Maori usage 
the objections may be quite dond fide, and 
would probably receive effect from colonial 
judges if urged at the proper time and 
place. But the natives are unwilling to ad- 
mit the jurisdiction of the colonial courts 
in such cases, and refuse to plead in them, 
regarding the entire legal procedure as an 
organization to defraud them of their land. 
Thus the tenure of land is here, as else- 
where, the fruitful source of discord be- 
tween invaders and invaded, even when 
the former are desirous of acting justly 
according to their own ideas of justice. 
Meanwhile the Maoris see only too clearly 
that the land is passing out of their hands, 
and they are daily becoming fewer and 
feebler as their white rivals increase in 
numbers, in riches, and in power. The 
majority accept this state of matters as 
inevitable, and try to make the best of it, 
having actually in some places settled 
down into the position as landlords, liv- 
ing upon the rents paid to them by their 
white tenants. Within the Kingite limits, 
however, there are still many intractable 
spirits, not the least generous and patriotic 
of their nation, who “long but for one 
battle more, the stain of their shame to 
efface.” 

Religious fanaticism stimulates this hos- 
tile spirit, and if there ever again are seri- 
ous troubles with the natives in New Zea- 
land, we shall hear more of the “ Hau- 
haus,” who have lapsed from Christianity 
back to their original heathenism, upon 
which they have engrafted some of the 
darker rites and tenets to be found in the 
pages of the Old Testament. 

How far the missionaries have made any 
deep or lasting impression upon the life 
and character of the Polynesians, whom 
they so rapidly persuaded to accept the 
forms of Christianity, is a point very diffi- 
cult to decide. A strong reaction from 
their influence and teaching has undoubt- 
edly taken place in many parts of New 
Zealand, where deserted mission stations 
are pointed out embowered amid choice 
fruit-trees, in situations the amenity of 
which does the highest credit to the taste 
of the reverend founders. In a remote 
village of the interior there lies on the 
ground a very large bell, too heavy to be 
swung in any building of native construc- 
tion. It is the only visible token of Chris- 
tianity, and bears a Maori inscription to the 
effect that it is a gift, bestowed in 1853 
upon the believers of Tokanu by “ certain 
good women of Kotirana,” the nearest ap- 
proach to the name of Scotland which the 
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of the locality, on our asking what it all 
meant, replied with a laugh and the Maori 
equivalent for “soft sawder.” The hand- 
some gift is evidently not looked upon with 
the respect due to its intrinsic value, to the 
motives which actuated the donors, and to 
the difficulties overcome in conveying it 
into the heart of a country at that time 
entirely devoid of roads. During the 
twenty years that have elapsed since this 
great bell was rolled in a barrel over the 
fern-clad hills around Lake Taupo, many 
converts have either joined the Hau-haus 
or lapsed into utter indifference, and are 
pagans so far as any religious faith is con- 
cerned. But not the less on that account 
have the Christian missionaries deserved 
well of the natives. Throughout Polynesia 
it is entirely due to them that the natives are 
an educated people in the strictest sense 
of the word, for it is difficult to find any- 
where within reach of mission influence a 
Polynesian, old or young, who cannot read 
and write. 

The missionaries began by creating a 
written language, simple as to orthogra- 
phy, and invariable as to pronunciation. 
Having reduced to writing dialects which 
existed formerly as mere sounds, they ere 
long succeeded in converting warlike and 
indolent savages into lettered scholars, 
although many of their pupils had already 
attained a mature age. An achievement 
such as this reflects credit upon teachers 
and pupils alike. 

It must be admitted that the mission- 
aries have been too severe in their con- 
demnation of native customs and amuse- 
ments, and have thereby overstrained 
their influence. The burdens laid upon 
recent converts have been too heavy for 
them to bear, and a certain amount of 
reaction has necessarily followed. The 
haka and the hula-hula are not, per- 
haps, the most elegant or decorous of 
dances, but it would have been wiser to 
reform than to prohibit, although some 
Christian denominations can fairly boast 
of their consistent opposition to dancing 
of any sort, and may assert with some 
show of reason that waltzes and reels are 
not greatly superior in decorum to the 
native dances of Polynesia. The joyous 
nature of the islanders is not easily sup- 
pressed, and they are more likely to be- 
come hypocrites than ascetics; but the 
outburst in New Zealand of the Pai Marire 
or Hau-hau religion, a few years ago, 
proved that the stern theology of the Old 
Testament is not without attraction for 
the fiercer spirits among them. In Ha- 
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for the missionaries is enhanced by their 
influence with the government, which has 
always been considerable. Even the pres- 
ence of a man-of-war “ Pelekani ” (British), 
and the popularity of the officers, will not 
avail to produce a hula-hula on Sunday in 
a Hawaiian village. The answer to all 
persuasions is, “ The missionaries and the 
police”? — the latter being in this merely 
the agents of the former. Where mission- 
aries have the ear of the authorities, as 
in Polynesia, they need not expect to be 
regarded as “protectors of the poor,” a 
title freely conceded to them in India, 
where many of the unconverted natives 
regard them as their best friends, able 
and willing to plead their cause even in 
disputes with government officials. A dis- 
tinct antagonism usually exists throughout 
Polynesia between the missionary and the 
casual white settler, and the opinions of a 
stranger are apt to be colored according 
to the class among which he happens to 
be thrown. Speaking for myself, the good 
work of education appears to cover the 
other failures of the missionaries, and to 
compensate amply the islanders for all 
that they have given up, whether in land, 
in pecuniary contributions, or in amuse- 
ment. Partly owing to a diminished pop- 
ulation, partly also to diminished religious 
zeal, church accommodation is now in 
excess of the requirements of the natives, 
more especially in Hawaii, and the staring 
white buildings which stud the coast are 
often little used except as landmarks for 
vessels at sea. 

In attempting to account for the depop- 
ulation of Polynesia, various causes are 
assigned by those who have considered 
the question: intemperance, immorality, 
infantile epidemics, and pulmonary dis- 
eases. Some persons lay stress upon one 
evil, some upon another, the most careful 
observers being the least ready with an 
answer. Some suggestions seem fanciful 
enough: the women ride too much upon 
horseback ; wearing clothes produces sus- 
ceptibility to sudden chills ; and the peace- 
able habits of modern times cause more 
accessible but less healthy localities to be 
inhabited. Although these may all be true 
causes of diminished population, all com- 
bined appear inadequate to account for 
the result. Disease and intemperance of 
all sorts, combined with bad ventilation, 
insufficient food, and a severe climate, do 
not prevent the population of our large 
cities from increasing. bi then, should 
the Polynesians succumb, whose cli- 
mate is equable, whose food is abun- 
dant, and who breathe the fresh breezes 
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from mountain and sea? They are not 
dispossessed of their lands or driven from 
their hunting-grounds, like the Red In- 
dians and Australian Blacks. They own 
large tracts of fertile soil, and foreigners 
are eager to pay good wages to those who 
will work, scarcity of labor being the 
main difficulty of sugar-cultivation in the 
Sandwich Islands. The marked deficien- 
cy of women among the Polynesians does 
not seem to be due to female infanticide, 
and is of course unfavorable to popula- 
tion; but they are by no meavs sterile, 
and pretty little brown childre usually 
swarm around the native dwellings, which 
occur at distant intervals on the coast, or 
in the interior. Whiy, then, is it that many 
of these dwellings have been deserted, and 
that luxuriant plantations of cocoa-nut 
palms, and bread-fruit trees, remain neg- 
lected? The means of subsistence are 
there, but those who should have gath- 
ered them have vanished. The climate 
and products are those of Ceylon, but 
where are the irrigated rice-terraces, and 
populous villages hidden in a jungle of 
fruit-bearing trees? One is reminded 
rather of the barren glens of Sutherland, 
where bright green patches on the brown 
hillsides mark the site of what are still 
called “ towns.” 

Thus much is clear, however, that “ civ- 
ilization” has introduced in Polynesia 
causes of destruction more than counter- 
yoo the advantages of education 
and good government so far as the na- 
tives are concerned. They are unable, even 
under the most favorable conditions, to 
resist evils which hardly affect the vitality 
and fecundity of the Indo-European or 
Mongolian, and those vices and diseases 
which merely scourge the individual of 
the stronger race annihilate the less pro- 
lific breed. 

When they are all gone there will be 
additional space in the world for a few 
Caucasians and a good many Mongolians, 
of whom there seem to be quite enough 
already, and no doubt the negro also 
would flourish and multiply in the tropical 
islands. On the whole, humanity will not 
profit greatly by the change. In frugality 
and industry the Kanaka is far inferior to 
the Chinaman, but not to the negro; while 
courtesy, courage, docility, and generosity 
are not such common qualities that we can 
witness without regret the extinction of 
the Polynesians, who exhibit them in so 
marked a degree. Depopulation is not 
limited to Polynesia proper, but goes on 
all over the Southern Hemisphere as rap- 
idly as in the kingdom of Hawaii, the only 
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important insular group lying north of the 
equator in the Pacific Ocean. In the 
Fijis, since their annexation, the mortality 
has been appalling, but these islands are 
inhabited by Melanesians, a black race 
very different to the brown Kanakas. 
The Tasmanian “black-fellow” is gone 
already, and his Australian brother is rap- 
idly following him. We may pity even 
such irreclaimable savages as these are, 
and regret the mode of their extermination, 
but we must admit that for them there is 
no room within the pale of a truly civilized 
community, and that they are interesting 
only as ethnological curiosities, exhibiting 
in recent times a very early stage of hu- 
man development. It will not take long 
to write their epitaph, although in their 
keen love of sport and their invincible 
dislike of steady work they bear a certain 
resemblance to some of the most exalted 
and highly favored classes of mankind. 
With the polished Hawaiian and the 
chivalrous Maori it is different, and the 
loss caused to humanity by their disap- 
pearance is real. Of course they are not 
without failings, and contact with unworthy 
Europeans has not tended to diminish 
some of these, but they have learnt, on 
the other hand, from our people good les- 
sons of industry and thrift. Naturally 
they have so little notion of saving as to 
give away, or even destroy, their surplus 
with reckless extravagance; but now a 
Maori capitalist is by no means unknown, 
and I have seen in the interior of Hawkes 
Bay and Wellington provinces Maori 
farms which would do credit to any white 
settler. Occasionally, however, the orig- 
inal nature asserts itself, and at one of 
these very farms the native agriculturist 
deliberately burnt the whole of his straw 
because he experienced some trouble in 
obtaining what he considered to be its 
proper price. Another distinguished chief 
had some turkeys to dispose of, and as 
the first person to whom they were offered 
for sale objected to the exorbitant sum 
asked, he gave them all away to a Pakeha 
friend. When the Polynesian is accused 
of being idle and thriftless, of having very 
lax notions as to female virtue, and a weak- 
ness for intoxicating liquors, the case 
against him has been pretty nearly summed 
up, and it can only be added that his fail- 
ings are injurious to himself rather than 
to others. That those who can speak the 
language of Maoris or Kanakas, and who 
are in constant association with them, 
either officially or socially, like them well 
enough to tell many stories in their favor 
and few to their discredit, is a fact with 
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which a passing traveller can hardly fail to 
be impressed, and my own experience, as 
far as it went, confirmed the favorable 
views of those better qualified to speak 
upon the subject. 

A ride of a few days through a district 
so little frequented by Europeans that we 
only met one white man—a trooper of 
the armed constabulary — afforded an 
opportunity of realizing the kindly dispo- 
sition and honesty of the more unsophisti- 
cated among the New Zealanders. They 
could not do much for us certainly, and 
one chief apologized for apparent remiss- 
ness by asking, “ How can I show you 
kindness when I have only potatoes and 
cabbage?” They did what they could, 
however, with a friendly politeness which 
was very gratifying. On one occasion I 
arrived with my guide at a Hau-hau village 
after dark, and found it deserted for the 
time being by all its inhabitants, except 
one very aged crone too feeble to travel. 
Following the custom in such cases we 
selected the most comfortable wharé, and 
made ourselves at home. This wharé 
was a hut built of reeds, fern-stalks, and 
native flax, closely interwoven and _ per- 
fectly weather-tight. Clean mats were the 
only furniture, but so great was the confi- 
dence reposed by the owner in his coun- 
trymen and visitors, that he had left in 
this open hut his most precious possession 
—a pair of double-barrelled guns, which 
had probably in their day done service 
against the British troops. It is illegal to 
sell firearms to the natives of New Zea- 
land, and even a revolver and a few car- 
tridges cannot be landed without purchas- 
ing a permit to introduce “ arms, ammuni- 
tion, and warlike stores,” so that these 
two old fowling-pieces were of priceless 
value to the owner; yet he evidently en- 
tertained no fears for their safety. ‘They 
were fapu (sacred), no doubt, to all good 
Hau-haus, and our absent host was jus- 
tified in his apparent carelessness. We 
could make him no return for his hospi- 
tality, beyond fetching water for the poor 
old lady and giving her a few of our pro- 
visions. My guide was well known and 
popular with the natives, which ensured 
us a welcome anywhere; but an unlucky 
white pedestrian who preceded us paid the 
penalty of the misconduct of others. Ar- 
riving at a small village, weary and foot- 
sore, he asked for shelter; but the men 
were absent, and the women did not like 
his looks, so one of them advised him to 
push on a mile or two for an imaginary 
settlement. There are no habitations for 
the next twenty-five miles, and as my ex- 
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perienced guide lost his way upon the 
trackless plain, there was some reason to 
apprehend that the poor “sun-downer” 
never succeeded in making his way across. 
If he really did come to an untimely end, 
his was a hard case; but the behavior of 
mean whites under similar circumstances 
was the cause, if not the excuse, for the 
falsehood told by the unprotected wahine 
(woman) of Tirau. She evidently felt com- 
punction in confessing to us this breach of 
hospitality, in order that we might look 
out for him, and the incident appeared to 
me at least as unfavorable to the charac- 
ter of white men in general as to that of 
this native woman in particular. Had the 
rangatira been at home nothing of the 
sort would have occurred. 

In Polynesia, as is usually the case 
where women are in a minority, they are 
treated with some consideration, and take 
part in nearly all amusements and occupa- 
tions along with men. They are very fond 
of riding, many Maori ladies using side- 
saddles and riding-habits, while those of 
Hawaii invariably ride @ la Duchesse de 
Berri on Spanish saddles ; and most pic- 
turesque objects they are on horseback, in 
their brilliant flowing robes, adorned with 
coronets and garlands of flowers. Tattoo- 


ing is no longer in fashion with the youths 
and maidens; but in New Zealand the 


senior chiefs are decorated with most elab- 
orate patterns of spirals and volutes, and 
the elder women have their lips and chins 
tattooed like the Maronites of the Leba- 
non. As usual among uncivilized races, 
the women are not so good-looking as the 
men, and in New Zealand they do not 
scorn a short clay pipe, even when dressed 
in complete European fashion — a prac- 
tice not calculated to improve their appear- 
ance. A good many white men have mar- 
ried Maori wives, and are known as 
“ Pakeha-Maoris;” the half-breeds appear 
to be a fine, vigorous race. 

There is an analogy between our pres- 
ent position in the North Island and that 
of the French in Algeria; the law is 
obeyed by all, roads and bridges are con- 
structed, and an unarmed traveller can 
pass safely through the interior. The 
natives are treated with respect and con- 
sideration, which they have earned by 
their courage and good faith. No one 
affects to despise the Maoris any more 
than the Kabyles, and they enjoy, when- 
ever they choose to claim it, complete 
social equality in hotels, public convey- 
ances, and places of resort. At the same 
time there is, in certain districts of the 
island, a feeling of insecurity among the 
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colonists similar to that which pervades 
Algeria, where religious fanaticism and © 
love of independence may slumber indeed, 
but are by no means dead in the hearts of 
the indigenes. 

The social position accorded to the 
Maoris by the whites is altogether differ- 
ent from that of any other dark-skinned 
race throughout the British dominions, but 
is completely justified by the readiness 
and ease with which they adapt themselves 
to the manners of good society. “Js that 
person a gentleman? Has he never dined 
with the governor before?” was the in- 
quiry of a chief who was for the first time 
a guest at Government House, and ob- 
served that one of his Pakeha compan- 
ions, unlike himself, was ill at ease and 
puzzled how tabehave. A Maori member 
of the Legislative Council, being asked 
whether he had had a pleasant dinner- 
party, is said to have replied, “Oh, yes, 
very much so. We were all gentlemen ; 
no Lower House members present.” This 
story, however, has somewhat the appear- 
ance of having been made up at tue ex- 
pense of the popular branch of the legis- 
lature. 


At the opening of the Hawaiian Parlia- 
ment in 1850, the king, in his address to 
the “nobles and representatives ” of the 
people, assured them that the policy of 
the government was “essentially protec- 
tive to the Hawaiian or native race, to the 
intent that the question of their capability 
of civilization may be fully solved.” For 
a quarter of a century the attempt to carry 
out such a policy has been honestly made, 
under singularly favorable conditions and 
with very encouraging results, were it not 
for the well-grounded apprehension that 
the Hawaiian race, as it becomes civilized, 
is doomed to become extinct. No one 
who has passed any time among these 
happy lotos-eaters can contemplate without 
sincere regret this consummation of so 
promising a political experiment. ‘The sta- 
tistics are, however, only too conclusive; 
and, as in the case of the Maoris, the 
diminution in numbers is so steady, that 
a limit at no remote date may be caiculat- 
ed beyond which the Hawaiian race will 
not survive. Without taking into account 
the large estimate of the population given 
by Captain Cook, we find that the Sand- 
wich Islands, in 1823, contained one hun- 
dred and forty-two thousand inhabitants, 
and in 1853 only one hundred and thirty 
thousand ; four years later they were re- 
duced to one hundred and eight thou- 
sand five hundred, and in 1849 to eighty 








_ thousand six hundred, their annnal death- 
rate being then about eight percent. In 
1866 the native population was fifty-eight 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-five, and 
in 1872 (the date of the last census) fifty- 
one thousand five hundred and thirty-one, 
including half-castes. The excess of 
males over females was then no less than 
three-thousand two hundred and sixteen, 
and the annual decrease was estimated 
to be from one thousand two hundred to 
two thousand. There was at the same 
time a small annual increase in the num- 
ber of half-castes, as well as in that of the 
whites and Chinese. 

The cause of this depopulation is cer- 
tainly not political misgovernment. The 
independence of Hawaii has been recog- 
nized by all the great maritime nations, 
and the form of government is a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The legislature is com- 
posed of twenty chiefs or nobles nominat- 
ed by the crown, and a number (not ex- 
ceeding forty) of representatives elected 
biennially. There is a considerable prop- 
erty qualification for representatives, and 
a smaller one for electors. The legisla- 
tors are paid, and all sit and vote in one 
assembly. The king himself is of the 
ancient royil race, but his cabinet (com- 
posed of three ministers besides the attor- 
ney-general) contains no Hawaiian except 
the minister of the interior. The leading 
foreign merchants, one of whom has mar- 
ried the king’s sister, are members of the 
privy councjl, and a preponderating influ- 
ence is exercised by the enlightened white 
community of Honolulu. The theoretical 
excellence of this constitution has not been 
belied by its practical working. Govern- 
ment schools have been everywhere estab- 
lished, eighty-seven per cent. of the chil- 
dren of school age are actually receiving 
instruction, and a Hawajian unable to read 
and write is rarely to be found. The sale 
of intoxicating liquors to natives is forbid- 
den by law, and the legal penalties are 
strictly enforced. Indeed, so energetic 
and efficient are the magistrates, both 
native and foreign, that the number of 
criminal convictions assumes an alarming 
magnitude for a small community ; but it is 
reassuring to find that some of the offences 
are not very heinous in their nature. In 
two years there were no less than sixty- 
one convictions for violating the Sabbath. 

The political hardships of the Hawai- 
ians, in fact, consist merely in being too 
much governed. Life and property are 
secure; the laws are just, and are well 
administered ; the guantity, not the gua/- 
tty, of the government is in fault. The 
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political machinery, with king, privy coun- 
cil, governors, judges, salaried ministers 
and legislators, is ludicrously in excess of 
the requirements of the dwindling popula- 
tion — less than sixty thousand, including 
all the foreigners. 

The military outlay, indeed, is not great, 
except upon music and upon gunpowder 
for salutes. The last item consumes a 
most undue proportion of the national re- 
sources, as the principal foreign powers 
are represented by commissioners as well 
as by consuls, and the tariff of guns allotted 
to each is two in excess of what is cus- 
tomary elsewhere. Men-of-war of various 
nations, British and American in particu- 
lar, are constantly visiting Honolulu; and 
the islanders flatter themselves that the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
are alike prepared to use any amount of 
force or fraud in order to effect annexa- 
tion. The various commissioners, on their 
side, watch one another with as much jeal- 
ous distrust as do the ambassadors to the 
Sublime Porte; each regards the success 
of his policy as essential to the welfare of 
his own country as well as that of Hawaii. 

At present no pretext could easily be 
found for foreign interference in the af- 
fairs of such a peaceable and well-conduct- 
ed state, and Hawaii may hope for a sea- 
son to enjoy the political independence 
which she owes partly to her geographical 
isolation, planted as she is far from any 
other land in the centre of the vast Pacific. 

But what will be the fate of the Sand- 
wich Islands when there are no more 
Hawaiians? Among foreign elements the 
American preponderates, especially as 
regards commercial interchanges, and 
these islands naturally gravitate towards 
the United States ; but, oddly enough, that 
great maritime nation appears to despise 
insular possessions, even when, like St. 
Thomas, they constitute important mer- 
cantile entrepdts. On the other hand, 
Great Britain, the universal annexer of 
islands, has once already relinquished 
possession of the Sandwich group, where 
the French and the Russian colors have 
also been hoisted, only to be again hauled 
down. It seems, therefore, as if this little 
archipelago were destined to remain unan- 
nexed; and when the present royal race 
can no longer furnish it witha king, it may 
imitate its American neighbors and pro- 
claim the republic. 

A prosperous future is before it, situated 
in mid-ocean between America, Asia, and 
Australasia, with a productive soil, and an 
equable climate which would be perfection 
did it not render all exertion alike super- 
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fluous and distasteful. At Honolulu, in 
21° 18m. north latitude and 158° west 
longitude, the barometer has been ob- 
served to vary during the year only from 
30°24 inches to 29°70, while the range of 
the thermometer at the same time was 
between 86° and 62°, with a mean tem- 
perature of 75°. This agreeable but ener- 
vating climate prevails only at the sea- 
level; at a greater elevation a temperate 
region is found, and in the island of Ha- 
waii the mountain summits, rising to more 
than thirteen thousand feet, are frequently 
capped with snow. The windward coast 
of Hawaii, ever verdant and well-watered, 
thanks to the north-east trades, is admi- 
rably described by the poet-laureate as 
the land of the lotus-eaters : — 


A land of streams! some, like a downward 
smoke, : 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 
And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows 

broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. . . . 
Far off, three mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 
Stood sunset-flushed : and dewed with showery 
drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy palm above the woven 
copse. 


There is nothing melancholy about these 
mild-eyed lotus-eaters, except the knowl- 
edge that they will have no share in the 
{uture prosperity, which white capital and 
Chinese labor seem likely to produce in 
the Sandwich Islands. During the last 
quarter of a century, while these “ Happ 

Isles” have enjoyed such political as well 
as natural advantages that the population 
ought to have doubled itself, it has dimin- 
ished by nearly one-third. The Hawaiians 
have proved ina most remarkable instance 
their appreciation of a sanitary policy, 
which places the welfare of the community 
above the prejudices and even the affec- 
tions of the individual. A considerable 
and apparently increasing proportion of 
the Hawaiians is afflicted with the terrible 
Cisease known as leprosy, which has defied 
all available medical science, and is re- 
garded as absolutely incurable. How far 
it is contagious in the ordinary sense ap- 
pears to be doubtful, for the natives have 
habitually neglected all precautions in 
associating with lepers, and yet the disease 
is not known to have affected above two 
per cent. of the population. On the other 
hand, it is clearly liable to be transmitted 
from parent to offspring, and is regarded 
as infectious by competent authorities. 
To prevent all risk of infection, and to 
stamp out the hereditary taint, which 





threatened to spread through the whole 
community, the Hawaiian legislature about 
ten years ago took up the question in a 
spirit at once patriotic and scientific. 
Under the auspices of a board of health 
a leper settlement was established in a 
secluded valley on the small island of 
Molokai, to which all persons known to be 
affected with leprosy were transported by 
officials appointed for the purpose. Con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced at first 
in discovering the unfortunate creatures, 
who were concealed by their friends, and 
a more painful duty could hardly be im- 
posed upon a kindly Kanaka than to sur- 
render a companion to pass the remainder 
of his days a hopeless exile in a lazza- 
retto. But the sternness of the law did 
not prevent the Hawaiians from realizing 
its expediency, and the necessity for its 
strict enforcement in the interest of the 
public. Examples of self-devotion were 
not wanting on the part of persons whose 
external symptoms of leprosy were so 
slight as to escape detection, but who sur- 
rendered themselves spontaneously in 
obedience to the law. Nothing can well 
be more touching than the story told by 
Miss Bird, in her book on the Hawaiian 
Archipelago, of poor “Bill Ragsdale,” 
whose generous self-immolation savors 
rather of the antique Roman than of the 
Kanaka. This talented half-white, who 
had filled among other honorable offices 
that of interpreter to the Hawaiian legis- 
lature, avowed himself to be a leper be- 
fore any visible symptom betrayed him, 
and passed amid universal lamentation 
from the joyous society of Hilo to a living 
death at Kalawao. In that dismal valley 
of Molokai he is now a ruler, by virtue of 
his abilities; but perhaps since the 
Odyssey was composed the well-known 
words have never been so applicable to 
any living mortal : — 


BovAoiunv x’ éxdpovpog tov Onrevéuev GA2w, 
*Avdpi rap’ dxAgpw, © ph Biorog mode ein, F 
"H xdowv vexieoot xaragdipévorowy avdccerv. 


Certainly the hardest life that a slave 
can lead elsewhere seems preferable to 
that of Governor Ragsdale, who now rules 
with beneficent and almost absolute au- 
thority over seven hundred lepers in every 
stage of a lingering but fatal disease. The 
last effort of his eloquence, when bidding 
farewell to his weeping friends, was to 
urge submission to the stringent measures 
taken by the government for the purpose 
of stamping out leprosy. The law for the 
seclusion of lepers has been enforced 
without distinction of rank or nationality, 
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and in the course of eight years more than 
eleven hundred persons have been trans- 
ported to Molokai; of these a large pro- 
portion died within a short time of their 
arrival, but in 1874 there remained alive 
more than seven hundred. Although all 
hope must be abandoned by those who 
enter Kalawao, the natural cheerfulness 
of the Kanakas seems not to desert them 
even there, and a visit from the king and 
queen caused no little rejoicing among the 
lepers. The support of these unfortunate 
exiles entails a heavy burden on a small 
community like Hawaii, with a diminishing 
revenue and an increasing expenditure. 
The burden, however, will soon be re- 
moved by the hand of death, and no item 
in an annual outlay of some six hundred 
thousand dollars is less worthy of being 
expunged than the cost of the leper set- 
tlement. The courage and liberality dis- 
played in grappling with this national 
curse are worthy of the emulation of ad- 
vanced European governments. 


In explanation of the disinclination to 
steady labor which characterizes the Poly- 
nesian, and distinguishes him in so marked 
a manner from the Chinese, it must be 
borne in mind that the islands of the 
Pacific are very much under-peopled, and 
that almost all of them lie between the 
tropics, and enjoy a climate in which exist- 
ence is happiness and exertion is pain. 
As for the natives of New Zealand, whose 
climate may be compared to that of Italy, 
they are indeed more energetic and war- 
like than the gentle Kanakas of the tropi- 
cal islands, but their close resemblance in 
character, appearance, and language indi- 
cates a very recent separation from their 
northern cousins. The Maoris themselves 
affirm that their original home was a 
country named Hawaiiki in the far north, 
and at Roto Iti is still exhibited an elabo- 
rately carved canoe with fifteen benches, 
in which the ancestors of the Arawa tribe 
are said to have crossed the ocean. “Te 
Arawa” is the largest native craft which I 
saw in New Zealand, and it is about as 
seaworthy as a university eight-oar. On 
board European vessels the Maoris prove 
themselves to be bold and skilful seamen, 
but in naval architecture they are inferior 
even to the black islanders of Melanesia. 
The seas around New Zealand are swept 
by gales very different from the soft trade- 
winds of the tropical Pacific, and the trans- 
port of provisions and water sufficient 
for a long voyage in a canoe across 
these seas seems to be an impossibility. 
On the map the islands of Polynesia ap- 











pear to be thickly sprinkled, but in reality 
they are so few and so small, as to occupy 
a space almost inappreciable upon the 
immense expanse of water. Most of them 
are coral islets, which are raised so little 
above the sea-surface as to be invisible at 
a short distance. During a voyage of 
three weeks through the heart of the 
galaxy we only sighted two coral islets, 
and a lofty volcanic island in the Naviga- 
tors group. It may be said that the Pacific 
is an area of subsidence, and at a period 
geologically recent the land surface must 
have been very much larger than it now 
is, but all evidence seems to indicate that 
the Maoris have colonized New Zealand 
at a period which is recent in a very differ- 
ent sense of the word. Eminent natural- 
ists are even of opinion that the moa,a 
bird whose feathers are still found in per- 
fect preservation, and whose remains are 
imbedded in the newest alluvial deposits, 
was extinct before the arrival of the Mao- 
ris. They hardly succeed in explaining, 
however, what agency, except that of 
man, could have destroyed a creature so 
powerful and so abundant, in a country 
without beasts of prey, and where no im- 
portant geological change has occurred 
since the time when it flourished. 

How and when the Maoris reached New 
Zealand will in all probability never be 
accurately determined, but their tropical 
origin is clear enough. They have never 
really peopled the South (or Middle) Is- 
land, the largest and most productive of 
the group, but have lingered in the balmy 
climate of the North, and have planted 
many of their most important settlements 
around the numerous hot springs of the 
volcanic districts. Thanks to these natural 
supplies of heat, they can dispense almost 
entirely with fuel, and in some villages the 
inhabitants, like those of a fashionable spa, 
spend a considerable portion of the twenty- 
four hours in bathing. From long habit 
they enjoy a temperature which would al- 
most scald a European, and will tumble 
heels over head into natural cauldrons 
apparently at the boiling point, and into 
which I could not bear to dip my hand. 
At sunset, the whole population of a vil- 
lage, men, women, and children, may be 
seen disporting themselves in the tepid 
depths, or seated, with the water up to 
their necks, on the smooth enamelled 
sides of these natural thermez. Infants 
in arms bathe along with the rest, learnin 
to swim before they are able to walk, an 
perched on the shoulders of their tattooed 
grandfathers they regard with astonished 
black eyes the bleached Pakeha, whose 
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bloodless appearance contrasts most un- 
favorably with the wholesome brown of 
the Maori. Laughing, talking, flounder- 
ing, and splashing, the natives do not for- 
get their good manners, and are as polite 
in the water as they are upon land, treat- 
ing a stranger with marked considera- 
tion. It is needless to say that they are 
perfect swimmers, the women no less than 
the men; in the popular Maori legend it 
is Hero, not Leander, who performs the 
feat of swimming over to the island of 
Mokoia. Ina country of lakes and rivers, 
where the only canoes are long cranky 
“dug-outs,” fashioned of a wood almost 
equal in specific gravity to water, and pro- 
pelled with short, feeble paddles, it is 
necessary to be a good swimmer. When 
two or three miles from the shore, with a 
stiff head breeze rendering it necessary 
that half the crew should use their paddles 
for baling, you know that your native com- 
panions, encumbered only with a light kilt, 
will probably reach the land in safety if 
the canoe is swamped or upset. This 
knowledge, however, affords only a modi- 
fied degree of comfort to a Pakeha, clad 
probably in waterproof and riding-boots, 
and rouses his wrath against the conserva- 
tism displayed by the Maoris in boat- 
building. Occasionally fatal accidents 
occur even to the natives, and not long ago 
two canoes full of people were swamped 
in Lake Rotorua: two women only were 
saved, the men behaving with great self- 
devotion in endeavoring to assist the 
weaker and more helpless. 

Even now, when steamers ply regularly 
between Auckland and Honolulu, there is 
little or no intercourse between the Poly- 
nesians of the southern temperate and the 
northern tropical latitudes; and it is aston- 
ishing, after passing over so many thou- 
sand miles of sea, to find one’s self among 
people who in features and complexion, 
in frank and courteous bearing, and even 
in such small details as their mode of deco- 
ration with flowers or feathers, seem to be 
identical with those that one has quitted. 
It is, however, in language that the sub- 
stantial identity shows itself most dis- 
tinctly, as after allowing for certain differ- 
ences of pronunciation it will be found 
that almost all the words in common use 
are the same in the Maori and Kanaka 
dialects. These are precisely the words 
which could not have been recently bor- 
rowed by one dialect from the other; and 
as neither possessed until quite recently 
any literature, or even an alphabet, it is 
remarkable that so very little divergence 
should have taken place. 





Great as are the charms of scenery and | 
climate — 


Where the golden Pacific round islands of 
paradise rolls — 


the chief interest and romance of these 
regions are due to their aboriginal inhab- 
itants, and will pass away with them. A 
country newly occupied 4 white settlers 
is neither romantic nor picturesque when 
the primeval forest has been reduced to 
charred stumps, and a long interval must 
elapse before the undefaced glories of the 
wilderness can be replaced by the culti- 
vated beauty of an old and prosperous 
land. Intime the fernland and bush of 
New Zealand will be converted into a pop- 
ulous and productive country; but the 
people and the products will be English, 
and not Maori. Thus the world becomes 
more prosperous and wealthy, but less 
interesting and varied, and the induce- 
ments to travel diminish as the facilities 
increase. Even in older countries the 
variety of scenery, of architecture, of cos- 
tume, of social and political institutions, 
of fauna and flora, so charming at the 
present moment, is tending to become a 
thing of the past, and will be vainly sought 
for by the travellers of another generation. 
An Eastern dragoman once said to me, 
while we were gazing in admiration at a 
crumbling Saracenic edifice, “We see 
these things, but our sons will not be able 
to see them.” The feeling to which his 
words gave expression was constantly in 
my mind when among the Maoris and 
Kanakas, whose ¢enakoe and aloha, their 
friendly greetings to the passing stranger, 
have all the pathos of an eternal adieu. 
DAVID WEDDERBURN. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
“ A LAWN MEET.” 


Delightful scene! 
Where all around is gay, men, horses, dogs; 
And in each smiling countenance appears, 
Fresh, blooming health, and universal joy. 
DOLLy, however, went off, highly con- 
tented with himself, and all about him. 
He had employed his time to best ad- 
vantage, said his say; and now that the 
opening was thus happily made, there was 
nothing, he judged, for him to do, but to 
go hard at it, as was his way with the 
hounds. He whistled like a ploughman, 
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as he rode along the lanes; and if Lady 
Finch did not absolutely whistle also, when 
she was informed of all that had taken 
place, she did, at all events, fall silently in 
with her son’s views, and sympathize 
in his hope and joy after the most ap- 
proved maternal fashion. 

She did more. She despatched a groom 
forthwith, bearing a pretty little note of 
invitation to doth ladies, with the promise 
of taking out a close carriage to the meet, 
should the morning be unfavorable. 

“ And if Miss La Sarte prefers the drag 
there will be plenty of others to make 
a party,” said she, meaningly. “ Mrs. 
Wyndham is sure to wish to come.” 

Of course Mrs. Wyndham did wish to 
come, very much indeed; and of course 
nothing could have pleased her more, than 
being invited in such a decorous and 
respectable manner. 

She sat with the note between her 
fingers half the evening, passing eulo- 
giums alternately upon the politeness of 
the writer, the elegance of her composi- 
tion, and the long tails of her Y’s. 

“TI had no intention of going, none 
whatever,” she said; “I did not in the 
least expect to be thought of. But since 


Lady Finch is so kind —has taken the 
trouble to send over on purpose — I think 
I shall really enjoy it. 


Pauline, my love, 
what will you have with your early cup of 
tea? Something, you really will need ; it 
will be quite a fitle journey. Tom must 
take care of himself. It is your expedi- 
tion, Tom,—we go on your account. 
You will see that we are in time? Order 
the landau when you please, and we will 
do our best to be ready, although the hour 
is certainly a drawback. I shall go to bed 
a little sooner to-night: this has been a 
fatiguing afternoon; at least “a 

She had not wished to confess so much. 
Her nephew had fallen on a lucky day, 
and might be allowed to presume that the 
Grange was ordinarily thus beset. 

“You have the right sort of neighbors, 
I see,” said Tom. “That’s everything, 
in the country. I suppose you keep open 
house, Aunt Camilla.” 

No supposition could have gratified his 
aunt more ; and she regarded the speaker 
with new complacency, as she called to 
mind the manifestly good impression he 
had made upon her guests in general, and 
upon those guests whose opinion she most 
cared about, in particular. 

It was something, not only to have a 
man in the house, but to have a man who 
drew thither other men. It was a great 
thing to have a nephew who could make a 
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friend of Dolly Finch. She began to 
wonder how she had done without Tom. 
As she walked up-stairs she found in him 
fresh merits at every landing. 

Left together, the brother and sister 
began to talk. 

“Isn’t it capital?” cried the sanguine 
Tom, referring to his next day’s amuse- 
ment; “I daresay I shall be out, ever 
time. This is a three-days-a-week, Finc 
says. It’s aroughish country, and lames 
the hounds, rather. What a jolly fellow 
he is! And didn’t I come in the very 
nick of time? The other one would have 
mounted me too, only he is short of two 
horses; he was awfully civil, but he has a 
duffer of a seat. I don’t believe he is 
ever in the field with the others ! ” 

All this she had heard before, but full 
of his subject, he had for a time no 
thoughts to bestow on anything else. 

At last, “ Those Jermyns were the only 
people here to-day whom I did not fancy,” 
said he. “ They were not quite the thing. 
Why do you have them over in this sort 
of way?” 

Why? Because — well — of course — 
in fact — because she believed they could 
not help it. 

“Oh, nonsense!” said he, easily. 
“Where is the difficulty? Tell ’em not 
to come.” 

Pauline smiled. ; 

“You really ought,” proceeded the au- 
thority. “I mean it. Get Aunt Camilla 
to let them know a 

“ They are her relations ! ” 

“Relations or not — by the way, being 
relations make it worse; she ought to 
have her own way in her own house. She 
ought not to be forced to have those sort 
of people about her. With their bonnets 
off, too!” 

“ Bonnets off!” 

“ Making themsélves at home. Those 
two ladies, sisters, who came in last — 
one of them was Lady Georgina Some- 
thing — they took them for some of zs / 
No wonder. Mrs. Jermyn never had 
‘sister-in-law’ out of ker mouth, unless it 
was to substitute ‘your aunt’ when she 
turned to the girl. I was horribly 
ashamed. I should have liked to have 
said something, only I didn’t know how. 
Aunt Camilla should tell them not to do 
it.” 

A sudden vision of Mrs. Jermyn’s face, 
could she have heard herself thus easily dis- 
posed of, overcame Pauline’s gravity, and 
he could not but laugh himself, although he 
did not choose to yield the point. 

Pauline defended Charlotte, but in vain, 
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She had been seen to no advantage, and 
she had not been heard at all. He would 
not believe a word in her favor. 

No. Mrs. Wyndham must be spoken to. 

“Vou are the one to speak to her,” he 
said. “She will listen to you. She gave 
me a flaming account of your illness last 
night, evidently thinking it had been just 
the thing to make her party go off well. 
And that was what brought those fellows 
here to-day? I’m very much obliged to 
you — | wouldn’t have missed the chance 

on any account.” 

He was too busy and too happy to be 
curious ; it had turned out well for him, 
and he was content. 

“ But | should suppress the Jermyns,” 
he concluded, after a pause, during which 
his sister had thrice essayed to introduce 
the subject nearest her heart, and twice 
had her courage failed. 

For this she had lingered, believing that 
so good an opportunity would not, in all 
likelihood, recur. 

Whilst he had pursued aloud his train 
of thought, his se comments, his unhes- 
itating praise or blame, her eyes had been 
searching vacantly among the embers of 
the fire, and she had, with difficulty, dis- 
guised the absence of her attention. 

At every pause she had inwardly cried, 
“ Now!” had drawn her breath, and all 
but begun. 

But then he had struck in again, had 
one off to his own cares, and hopes, and 
ears. 

He hoped his boots were right. He 
thought he had a tog that would just do. 
It would not signify that he was not in 
hunting dress, would it? He could ride 
in plain morning clothes, in the suit he had 
on, for instance. 

Often as she had already reassured him 
on these points, she had again and again 
to reply to this last and most important 
question, had to repeat what had proved 
to be the best consolation, that he was a 
chance visitor, did not expect to hunt, and 
naturally had brought nothing with him 
for that purpose. 

“¢ Because, you know, I have a coat, and 
Finch wanted me to send for it,” he had 
explained. “ But I think it is just as well 
it is not here. He knows I have got it, 
and he does not know I can’t get into it! 
Besides, I shall do very well, sha’n’t I? I 
showed you what I am to wear, don’t you 
remember? Finch seemed to think it 
didn’t matter.” 

He might have known Dolly all his life, 
so completely had they fraternized. 
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At last the moment came, for which she 
had well-nigh despaired. 

“T say,” said Tom, with something like 
an effort, “whereabouts is Blundellsaye ? 
It is not very far from here, is it?” 

“About three miles. You can see the 
woods from our windows.” 

“Three miles! That’s close by! Well, 
I shall keep out of Azs way, at all events.” 

“You have no need,” her voice was 
quite steady and soft. “He is danger- 
ously ill.” 

“Tll, is he?” 

The eager tone was followed by com- 
punction; and he added, more gently, 
“What is the matter?” 

“Typhoid fever. But the worst is 
passed.” 

She hoped, prayed, at least, that the 
worst was passed, and remembering her 
own misery, sought to allay his. 

“ I’m glad of that,” said Tom. “I don’t 
wish him any harm, but what a lucky 
thing this illness is —— ” 

“Tom!” 

“You know what I mean. If he was 
to have a fever, he might just as well have 
it now as any time. He is not the sort of 
man to—— He'll most likely come 
round,” concluded he, vaguely; “and it 
would have been so uncommonly awkward, 
—s him. He behaved shabbily to us 
all.” 

Any one who did not know Tom, would 
here have supposed that the subject was 
exhausted, 

Not at all. 

A great deal was said about Blundell at 
the hunt breakfast, and by the time it was 
over, he found himself quite anxious to 
claim his acquaintanceship. 

He came to Pauline for a card. ’ 

Had she any of his with her? They 
were to draw the covers of Blundellsaye, 
and some of them were going to ride up to 
the house first, as, in case of anything 
having gone wrong there (his way of put- 
ting it), they would, of course, have to go 
elsewhere. 

His sister had no cards —how should 
she? He had not paused to consider, 
had merely spoken to be heard. 

But Pauline drew him aside. “Do you 
think there is any need for you to go at 
all, at least to leave your name?” 

“Leave my name? Oh, of course,” he 
made answer, aloud. Dolly Finch was 
standing by, and he was hearkening to 
himself, with Dolly’s ears. “I’m an old 
friend, and I shouldn’t like him to hear I 
had been in the neighborhood, without 
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looking him up. We shall only ask how 
he is.” 

“Write your name over mine,” sug- 
gested Dolly, fumbling for his card-case. 

Tom was delighted; but what became 
of the card we shall presently hear. He 
need not have been so careful to write a 
manly, illegible hand. 

“You were a friend of Blundell’s ?” said 
Dolly. 

Poor Tom! The temptation was too 
great; he ruffled his plumage, drew up his 
head, aud began. 

Blundell and he had been in Scotland, 
together. Blundell was a rattling good 
shot. He was awfully sorry to hear of his 
illness ; also to miss seeing him; the only 
fellow he knew in the county. 

Had what he thought been now at va- 
riance with what he spoke, this would have 
been outrageous; but for the moment he 
was almost sincere; previous impressions 
were effaced from his slipshod memory, 
and saying what was agreeable to the 
humor of the moment, he felt it also, for 
the nonce. . 

A place had. been found for him beside 
his host, and he had made a conquest of 
Sir John, for he had not only eaten a 
breakfast fit for a sportsman, but he had 
left on his plate not so much as an inch of 
crust of bread. 

Cutlets, kidneys, fish-balls, omelet, dis- 
appeared like magic; and marmalade, 
butter, and roll were brought to an end at 
the same moment. 

The achievement of this latter feat 
nearly moved Sir John to a “ Well done!” 
for he knew its difficulty; and albeit the 
marmalade was somewhat out of propor- 
tion to the other ingredients of the mouth- 
ful, he respected the man who would not 
make two bites of a cherry. 

A few of his choicest anecdotes were 
related for Tom’s benefit alone, more than 
one friendly intimation was confided, and 
a hope was emphatically expressed that 
he would honor them with his company on 
the next day but one. 

Till then they did not go out. 

Meantime, Dolly had slipped intoa chair 
by Miss La Sarte, with a smile, and a 
“This seems to be unappropriated,” on 
his lips. 

It had not been easy, but he had con- 
trived to march everybody past that chair. 
He had even routed from it a valiant fox- 
hunter, to whom one seat was as good as 
another, but who had strayed into this by 
accident. 

“ You are wanted up beside my mother,” 
said Dolly, tapping his shoulder. “ She is 
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looking to you to help her with her tea- 
ts.” 

Hereupon Mr. Foxhunter had gone up 
higher with a very good grace, and had 
certainly helped to empty the teapot near- 
est to him, into his own cup. 

“They all seem pretty comfortable,” 
said Dolly, looking up and down. “I 
hope Mrs. Wyndham does not mind the 
fire. This room is too narrow by half, 
and a great deal too long; it should have 
been cut in two, and pieced together.” 

He was unfolding his napkin, but a party 
of riders shot past the window. 

“Keep this place for me.” And he 
was gone to receive them, leaving her 
determined, if possible, to disobey. 

But it was not possible. Anywhere else 
it might have been, but Dolly was in his 
father’s house, and never was barn-door 
cock more completely master of his own 
dunghill, than he was master of those 
halls, one day to be his own. 

Elsewhere shy, awkward, and easily cir- 
cumvented, here, he was cool and clever. 

The new-comers were adroitly mar- 
shalled up the room, and deposited in the 
places he selected for them, without voli- 
tion on any one’s part but his own. They 
were folks with eyes, ears, and tongues; 
therefore he put them where they could 
neither see, hear, nor repeat. 

Then he returned to Pauline. 

But, alas! every few minutes brought 
fresh guests, and with each arrival the 
diplomatic process had to be repeated. 
At length the punctual ones began to 
move, to make way for others, but even 
before that time Dolly’s chance was over. 

With all his efforts, and in spite of each 
individual success, he could hardly be said 
to have attained his end. He had been 
compelled to finish a hurried meal, drink 
off a cold cup of tea, and disappear to the 
stables, in obedience to a whisper from 
behind, ere he had, as a matter of fact, 
exchanged a dozen sentences with his 
companion. 

He had shown how willingly he would 
have done more, had fortune favored him, 
and that was all. 

This over, Pauline could draw breath ; 
and the muster, the start, and the brisk 
drive through the morning air, tended un- 
consciously to brace her spirits ; especially 
as she was happy enough to learn among 
the earliest, that the master of Blundell- 
saye was supposed to be doing well. 

The carriages had followed the hunt, as 
far as the cover. 

“ Lucky, isn’t it?” said Dolly, who rode 
up with the intelligence. “ Although my 
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governor would not go up to the house, 
he was stiff as a poker about drawing the 
cover, till he knew. We are going in di- 
rectly, now.” 

They were assembled in a wood of 
stately oaks, and, even as he spoke, the 
more resolute sportsmen were moving to 
the front. 

Many, however, hung back. 

“I must go,” said Dolly, reluctantly 
turning his horse. “You will come no 
further, I suppose.” 

“ Get on, man,” shouted his father, who 
was experiencing a master’s difficulty in 
coaxing the field into a wood, where the 
rides were deep, and the clay holding. 
“Get on. The ladies will wait, and see 
the sport. There’s a fox at home there, 
or——” The unfinished sentence was 
carried down the wind; he was off, and 
Dolly after him. 

Now followed a hush ; eyes and ears on 
the stretch. 

Then a rustle, a pause, another gentle 
movement, something silently stealing 
along from tree to tree — ere a perception 
of the greatness of the moment has en- 
tered into the minds of the passive rear- 
guard, there enters on the scene, with un- 
quiet eye, and stealthy tread, the fox! 

The fox! A great, red, white-throated 
fox! 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” Every fair one leaps 
to her feet, and the attendants frantically 
holloa. 

They are heard, they are attended to, 
the word is passed, and up comes the 
pack. 

“Gone away!” from the end of the 
cover. 

A rare scent. One good hound after 
another opens, as each in turn inhales a 
soul-reviving whiff, and off they go, 


Over hill, over dale, 
Through bush, through briar, 


horses and horsemen pressing hard behind 
them. 

“] suppose we have now seen all we 
shall see,” says Lady Finch, addressing 
her little band generally. 

“ Do you think there is any use in fol- 
lowing further?” 

Of course they did not. Mrs. Wynd- 
ham was shivering with cold, but very well 
pleased with her entertainment; she would 
not weaken the recollection of it, she 
would not run the risk of a less successful 
end to such a beginning. 

In fact, she wanted to get home, and as 
her feelings were shared by the rest of 
the party, the order was given. 





“ Only twelve o’clock !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wyndham, as she entered her own draw- 
ing-room. “The day seems nearly over! 
Is it possible that we have only come to 
twelve o’clock! That we have not had 
luncheon! That we have still the whole 
afternoon before us! Well, I should cer- 
tainly be sorry to spend such a morning 
every day, but, just for once, it was ex- 
tremely amusing. I wonder when Tom 
will appear ?” 

They were longing to talk it over with 
him, to hear the event of the run, and to 
relate their own experiences. 

Pauline, as well as her aunt, had been 
carried away by the animation of the 
moment, and both were disappointed, 
when, at four o’clock, a groom rode over 
for Mr. La Sarte’s portmanteau. He was 
to dine at Finch Hall; and, in point of 
fact, he dined there at least every other 
night, during his stay at the Grange. 

They were delighted with him. He 
had acquitted himself so well on his first 
day with the hounds, that he was to hunt 
regularly. They were only sorry it was 
for so short a time; he must come back 
ere long — must give them another fort- 
night before the season was over. 

He was of the Finch party, at the ball. 

Of the envy and indignation this caused 
in Mrs. Jermyn’s bosom he had no con- 
ception ; he was merely in his natural ele- 
ment; the Jermyns and he had nothing in 
common, therefore he ignored them, and 
he would fain have had Pauline ignore 
them also. 

Her “I should be ashamed of myself if 
I did,” he could not understand. 

Why ashamed ? 

Even Mrs. Wyndham kept away from 
their part of the room — from that corner 
where he averred Mrs. Jermyn sat like 
Giant Pope of old, grinning and biting her 
nails at the pilgrims as they passed by; 
his aunt knew what was what, and his 
sister would do well to follow her example. 
As connections, she might have to recog: 
nize them elsewhere, but not on an occa- 
sion of this kind, not before other people. 
To sit down beside Charlotte Jermyn was, 
at least, unnecessary. 

But for this drawback, the ball was the 
best, as it was the last of Tom’s pleasures ; 
the floor was excellent, and he had part- 
ners for every dance. Farthermore, in 
the course of the evening, he learnt to 
believe that many more such might be in 
store for him, for Dolly Finch scarcely 
spoke to anybody but his sister, and Mrs. 
Wyndham judged it only &nd, only right, 
to let drop a hint to her dear nephew that 








he might make use of his own observations 
on the matter. 

On the next morning he returned to 
London. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“SO THAT IS YOUR WINTER’S WORK, IS 
al 


BLUNDELL, with everything against him, 
fought for his life, and won it. 

He was restored from the gaping edge 
of the grave ; and many and sincere good 
wishes were now expressed for his wel- 
fare, by the very people who had formerly 
drawn back from his acquaintance. 

Dr. Tyndall could not say enough in 
his praise ; he was the pleasantest, cheer- 
fulest, best of patients; this illness would 
be the making of him. Hoot-toot! Let 
bygones be bygones; Ralph Blundell 
would turn into a fine old English gentle- 
man yet! 

The rector confessed that he found 
Blundell interesting; and even Sir John 
Finch went so far as to leave his card. 

After this, Mrs. Wyndham told her 
niece that she thought she must wipe out 
the word “terrible.” 

Where Sir John led, she might follow; 
and as soon as she met Mr. Blundell 
among the neighbors, she should invite 
him to the Grange. 

“ My dear Camilla, and what you do, we 
do,” cried her sister-in-law. 

“You shall be the authority; you shall 
lead the van. William,” William was Mr. 
Jermyn’s Christian name, “ Camilla says 
you are to call on Mr. Blundell, and that 
we must have him to come and see us. I 
am sure you will be glad to go, for, by all 
I hear, he must be immensely improved.” 

“What did you hear, mamma?” in- 
quired Charlotte. j 

“Oh, my love, everybody says so; and 
Sir John Finch has been to call, and your 
aunt wishes your father to go.” 

“ But what did you hear?” 

“ Nonsense, my dear! I have told you 
already. How can you be so foolish, 
Charlotte ?” 

“ J have heard nothing,” said Charlotte, 
aside to Pauline, “except that Sir John’s 
heart .smote him because the poor man 
had been so ill, and Dolly worked upon 
his feelings, because Dolly adores Ralph 
Blundell, as all the other Dollys in the 
neighborhood do. They hang upon him 
wherever he goes, like puppies round an 
old pointer, and Dolly yearns to be among 
the puppies. Now, Pauline, upon my sol- 
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emn word of honor, that is at the bottom 
of the whole of this _— reformation !” 

But Pauline was skeptical. 

“ Dr. Tyndall thinks very highly of him, 
Charlotte.” 

“Of course he does. Mr. Blundell has 
paid him the highest compliment one 
man can to another. And a very substan- 
tial compliment it is likely to prove, too. 
Dr. Tyndall will point him out as long as 
they both live, as the trophy of his bow 
and spear. He will say (puffing out her 
eheeks, and mouthing prodigiously), ‘ Look 
at Blundell! Ah! if you had seen him 
once as I did! Never was any one so 
nearly done for in this world! Look at 
him now! Big, strong man; thirty years 
good life in him yet!’ Of course the in- 
ference is, ‘Wonderful skill! Wonderful 
doctor! A second Daniel!’ Naturally 
he adores such a patient!” 

“ You will of course be a /é¢#/e careful!” 
Dear Jemima is whispering at the other 
end of the room. “ You must not forget, 
dear, that some people don’t carry their 
eyes ticketed on their foreheads. Two 
single women, you know. It is different 
for ws. William calls, William invites him 
to the house ; the girls and I have noth- 
ing to do with it. But, ary time you have 
him here, dear, send for us. It would be 
better. You understand.” 

“You dear foolish thing, to put such 
things into one’s head! We ask every- 
body you know, everybody. All the other 
young men about here come.” 

“But Mr. Blundell is not quite a young 
man, dear. He is very nearly forty, you 
know ; and you are not much more sd 

“ Oh dear, I am —at least ——” 

“ Well, dear Camilla, I must speak the 
truth !” quite peevishly. “You don’t 
look it, dear, not by many years. If you 
are vexed with me for saying so, I cannot 
help it. It is only véght, my duty to let 
you know. People do talk, and will talk; 
and a little hint given in time, and taken 
in good part, may prevent mischief after- 
wards. Pauline, you know, ah—is —ah 
—very, quite, in fact, unsophisticated — 
knows nothing of the world. And she is 
French, you know— French. She runs 
up intimacies without any idea of the con- 
sequences.” 

“If Pauline is French,soam I.” The 
La Sarte blood is slightly roused by the 
insinuation, but Jemima hastens to pour 
oil upon the waters. 

“Yes, dear, you are! And you ave im- 
prudent, and that is why I need to speak ! 
Looking as young as you do, and with 
everything of youth about you, even to 


























insouciance —but I am wrong, I make 
you angry me 

Angry? Mrs. Wyndham is radiant. 
Jemima is her dear sister—her dear, 
absurd, ridiculous, prudishly particular 
creature. For herself? Yes, she would 
plead guilty to zzsouciance, to foolish dis- 
regard of appearances, and perhaps it is 
well to be reminded. 

But really she had thought that now — 
a widow —at her age! 

However, if Jemima thinks it wisest not 
to invite Mr. Blundell —— 

Jemima really does. 

They willask him. They will show him 
every attention, as Camilla seems to wish 
it. But at the Grange, they cannot, in her 
opinion, be too exclusive. 

Blundell gives none of them the chance 
of excluding or including him; he is in- 
sensible alike to their regard or aversion. 
What is it tohim? He is away from the 
neighborhood the very moment he has the 
leave to travel, for which he has for long 
impatiently petitioned. 

On the day preceding his departure, a 
suggestion having been made: by the but- 
ler, he turns his head languidly, and with 
a yawn, replies, — 

“Compliments and thanks? 
course. Send round. Here, take these 
away. What are you putting them down 
there for?” 

It is the cards that have been left at the 
house. 

“ Not like to look at them, sir?” 

“Eh? No. Clear the table, and let 
Mr. Chaworth know I am down. And a 
glass of sherry, Maddock.” 

So he comes and goes; and the reac- 
tion which had set in in his favor, speedily 
dies out. 

Blundellsaye is once more deserted, and 
distinctly now, amid its leafless woods, 
may be seen from every side the ample, 
many-windowed building, over which the 
sun, as he sets in the west, nightly throws 
his parting beams. 

Snow falls, and then come the east winds 
of early spring. 

Mrs. Wyndham has cold after cold, and 
fancies that the air at the Grange does not 
agree with her. The neighbors are de- 
parting one by one, and she does not 
clearly understand why Dolly Finch left 
immediately after Christmas, and why the 
invitations to Finch Hall have not been so 
numerous since then. Pauline holds her 
peace. “Perhaps,” considers the good- 
natured creature, “ my niece has hada dis- 
appointment. Perhaps we were, all things 
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my dear Jemima, silence is the best, if 
not the only cure for such a misfortune. 
We will not say a word, we will be discre- 
tion itself. All may come right if let 
alone — it may indeed.” She endeavors 
thus to buoy herself up, but it is evident 
that the disappointment, if there be one, 
is not confined to Pauline. Mrs. Wynd- 
ham wantsachange. Wales? Yes. The 
mountain breezes would brace her up 
nicely for the London season, to the idea 
of which she clings. 

; vos she like Charlotte to go, or Min- 
nie? 

Mrs. Jermyn would be only too happy 
to spare either of the dear girls, and the 
dear girls were by no means averse to 
going. 

“T rather like that poor Pauline,” ob- 
served Charlotte, one morning when she 
and: her sister were alone together. 
“There is something pathetic about her, 
if you know what I mean. I never can 
be sure if she is what the people call ‘ sim- 
ple,’ or not. She is one thing at one time, 
and one at another. There is something 
fine in seeing her come into a room, so 
cool and composed that you would think 
nothing could put her out; and then some 
trifle will throw her off her balance all in a 
moment! I believe she thinks she isa 
remarkably strong-minded, determined 
character; and if she believed it to be her 
duty to walk to the end of the world, she 
would gravely set out to do it; and she 
would fall on her nose at the twelfth step, 
and sit there looking at you with a pair of 
sad, imploring eyes! Pauline’s eyes 
always remind me of a sheep-dog’s who 
has lost his master. Minnie, do you think 
Pauline has lost her master ?” 

“TI don’t think she has found him. 
Hereabouts, at any rate,” replied Minnie. 
A brilliant reply for her. 

“No. That I am sure of. Unless— 
but that must have been nonsense. They 
gave a dinner-party the night he was said 
to be dying! The dinner-party that Pau- 
line was taken ill at— good heavens / /” 

“ You don’t suppose that escaped mam- 
ma!” said Minnie. “But she thought 
Pauline’s influence would have prevented 
any party being given, under the circum- 
stances, if Pauline had cared.” 

“ Mamma can no more understand that 
girl than she can a book of poetry!” ex- 
claimed Charlotte. “ Se use her influence ! 
She prevent a party! She would drive 
round, and deliver the invitations herself, 
and not have the least idea when she 
came home what houses she had been to! 
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night Pauline was dying, she would say, 
‘Oh, yes,’ and put on her best dress for 
the occasion !” 

“ What nonsense you talk,” said Minnie, 
sensibly. “Howcould she?” 

“T am the only one who knows any- 
thing about her,” continued her sister, 
without heeding. “Poorgirl! So that was 
it, was it? I canfancyitallnow. I think I 
see her in her amber crape that she had 
‘been asked’ towear! And she would not 
own toa single thrill of vanity. No wonder! 
Minnie, how did you keep this to yourself 
for so long ?” 

“ I never thought of it till this moment,” 
confessed Minnie. 

“Then let neither of us say a word. 
Mamma sha’n’t have a chance of worrying 
it out of the poor thing; but, if I go to 
Wales, I shall just try to find out a little 
more; that would be but a fair reward for 
keeping her secret.” 

Charlotte, however, was not invited to 
go to Wales. 

Another great girl, Aunt Camilla con- 
fided to Pauline, would make them an awk- 
ward number. 

It was tiresome to have the back seat of 
the carriage always stuffed up; and three 
women trailing one after another into the 
rooms at hotels would be absurd. 

Wetherell could look after her and Pau- 
line, but she certainly could not attend to 
three; even in their walks, they would 
find it inconvenient to block up the foot- 
paths, by walking three abreast. Three, 
in fact, was one too many. 

Dear Jemima’s hints, therefore, were 
not responded to. Pauline was a charm- 
ing companion, her sister-in-law averred. 
She really was. 

A little absent, sometimes. Rather 
dreamy and fanciful. Rather too much 
wrapped up in her own thoughts. Fond 
of lonely walks, visiting the cottages, and 
everything romantic and young-ladylike. 

All very well in its way; very nice, 
and proper, but still 

However, on: the whole, they got on to- 
gether excellently. 

“T don’t interfere with her, and she 
does not interfere with me,” protested the 
aunt. “And I must say I always find her 
ready and willing to join in any little 
scheme I have on foot. Quite pleased 
with the prospect of this little run. Quite 
bright and busy about it. We shall visit 
all the prettiest neighborhoods, and stay 
at the best hotels. It is rather early for 
Wales, of course, still May is oze month 
of their season ; and now that this delight- 
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ful warm weather has begun, we shall find 
it lively enough, I don’t doubt.” 

“So I am not to come?” said Charlotte 
to Pauline. “ That is rather hard.” 

“T wish you were, Charlotte. I quite 
expected that you would be asked.” 

“ And why am I not?” 

“Because,” said Pauline, with a smile, 
“ we should be ¢hree.” 

“That,” ‘cried Charlotte, happily, “ may 
be obviated. If Minnie came too, we 
should be four.” 

Pauline laughed. 

“ Well?” said Charlotte. 

“ Who could propose it?” 

“Could not you?” 

“ Do you think I could?” said Pauline, 
gently. “Iam sure you don’t. For my- 
self, I should be very glad indeed to have 
you. I wish you were coming with all my 


heart.” 

“Do you, really? Now,I feel quite 
I don’t mind about not 
I never thought you 


flattered by that. 
being asked now. 
would have cared.” 

“Indeed I do,” said Pauline, touched by 
the unwonted tone. “You and I would 
have had nice walks together, and we 
would have gone out in the early mornings 
before breakfast ——” 

“ Oh, don’t make me jealous again, you 
cruel creature! I will try not to think 
about it, and be glad you are going to have 
the fun, even if I don’t. That is a step 
for me, I can tell you, Pauline. I don’t 
know how it is,” she added, with an odd 
break in her voice, “ you always seem to 
do me good, and yet you never preached 
to me in your life. You are not selfish, 
and mean, and untruthful, as many people 
are. You seem to get along without all 
the little shuffles and contrivances that 
they find necessary. You walk right 
straight on, neither looking to right 
nor left, and it all seems to go smoothly 
for you. Now, doesn’t it? You are not 
particularly clever, not so clever as mam- 
ma, and yet you baffle her, I can tell you. 
And you twist Aunt Camilla round your 
finger. And you have all the young men 
in the neighborhood at your feet. 1 wish I 
knew how you did it?” said poor Char- 
lotte, discontentedly. 

Pauline did not answer. She was look- 
ing out of the window with the strange, 
absent gaze in her eyes which made Char- 
lotte think she was “simple;” and when 
she did reply to the next question, “ What 
are you thinking about?” it was evident 
that her mind had strayed from the subject 
before the conclusion of the monologue. 
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“Twas thinking of your saying that all 
things went smoothly for me,” she replied. 
“T am afraid you will say I have taken an 
opportunity of preaching to you at last, 
Charlotte ; but somehow your saying that, 
recalled to my mind the text, ‘ All things 
work together for good, to them that fear 
Him.’ You don’t mind my —— it, 
dear? I do fear him, you know, and you 
noticed the rest for yourself.” 

“ Do you really believe it is that?” said 
Charlotte, with an awed look on her face. 
“ If any one else had made such a remark, 
I should have called it profane. Accord- 
ing to your ideas, then, the best thing one 
can do for one’s self is to become relig- 
ious. I mean, of course, in the way of 
getting things.” 

“Loaves and fishes? No. You know 
better than that. It is only those who are 
ready to give up, who can hope to re- 
ceive.” 

“ You would give up, I do believe,” said 
Charlotte. “I don’t think you would mind 
what you gave up. You never seem to 
me to have taken hold properly, in this 
wicked world of ours. Sometimes I won- 
der whether you ever had a naughty 
thought in your life. Of course you will 
say you have — I see it on your lips; but, 
I don’t know. You are not like other 
people. I can’t fancy you looking after 
in a rage be- 
got what you 
wanted. I think if anything very bad 
happened to you, you would just — die!” 

The next time the Jermyns came over, 
it was to say good-bye. 

Charlotte was in wild spirits. 

“Tell me,” she cried, “what does the 
little Fennel say to this? Is he heart- 
broken ?” 

“ What — does — he — say?” 

“Good gracious! has it come to to 
that, Pauline? Do tell me, quick! The 
audacious monkey! Keeping it so quiet, 
too! When did it take place ; and where, 
and how?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ And she dares say that, blushing like a 
red, red rose!” cried Charlotte, seizing 
upon her. “And she would have gone 
away, without ever having told me, when 
she knows how I have aided and abet- 
ted-——” 

“ What?” said Minnie, coming in. 

“ Shut the door, Minnie. Here is fun. 
Now, Pauline,’ cried her tormentor, 
“tell the truth, and shame somebody, with 
whom you never had any dealings, my 
dear. Little Fennel has made you an offer 


your own ends, and bein 
cause some one else ha 
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of his little heart, and his little hand, his 
big house, and the biggest pine in his 
garden! Now, I’ll tell you what he said, 
and all about it. He said, ‘Come now, 
you had better take me, you really had, 
now. Don’t youthinkso? Because, you 
see, I’m so awfully in love with you. ’Pon 
my word, Iam. And you shall hunt, and 
shoot, and skate; and I’ll teach you how 
to play lawn-tennis, without a net at all! 
’Pon my word, I will! There isn’t any- 
body else, is there? Because I’m sure 
nobody else would like you half as much 
as I do, for I like you awfully —I do 
indeed! Come now. What do you say?” 

Pauline laughed so violently that Char- 
lotte grew frightened. ; 

“Are you hysterical, Pauline? For 
pity’s sake, don’t go on like that. You 
frighten me out of all the few wits I really 
do possess. You were grave enough two 
minutes ago—I sha’n’t dare to tell you 
any more. There, now, do be quiet.” 

“Tt was like, was it?” said Minnie. 

“T won’t tell you. I won’t hear you. 
Charlotte, be a good girl, and don’t ask me. 
It is not fair. You surprised me into 
laughing, and then I could not leave off.” 

“Of course not. I know you are nearly 
worn out. You have been packing all da 
for Aunt Camilla. ‘ Because Wetherell 
zs so tiresome, she never does know where 
the things are; and there is something, 
quite a /z¢t/e thing at the very bottom of 
the trunk, which ought to have been at 
the top! And dear Pauline is the only 
person who can get it out! And it won’t 
take her ¢wo minutes!’ Etcetera, etcet- 
era; and she won’t keep dear Pauline any 
longer, for she ought to be looking after 
her own things; and the moment dear 
Pauline is at the door, she is called back 
to rummage for a mother-o’-pearl but- 
ton!” 

“ Never mind the button,” said Minnie. 
“ But do just tell us about Little Fennel. 
Only Charlotte and me. And we promise 
not to repeat it, even to mamma. Tell us 
when it was, and what he said.” 

“T can’t tell you, Minnie. What would 
you think of me if I did? Be content 
with what you have found out for your- 
selves.” 

“You refused him, of course,” said 
Charlotte. “ But did he not want to know 
if there was any one else?” 

“ No, certainly not.” 

“ And did he “3 

“ Now, don’t say a word more, and don’t 
tell Aunt Camilla, or any one,” said Pau- 
line, turning resolutely away from the 
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question. “You ought to be doubly 
upon honor, having found it out for your- 
selves. Promise, Charlotte.” 

“ And Dolly will be up to-morrow,” 
said Charlotte, significantly. 

“Dolly?” said Pauline, with evident 
discomfiture. “Dolly? No, I don’t think 
so. He is away from home.” 

“ Away? Then that was what sent him 
away, was it? He was the first in the 
field. Well done, Master Dolly! He 
knows the value of a good start and a 
clear coast.” 

“ Nonsense, Charlotte.” 

“ Not nonsense at all. Don’t think to 
annihilate me with your ‘Nonsense!’ I 
am too well accustomed to the dear, de- 
lightful word, and have too much sym- 
pathy with the author of 


Sense may be all true and right, 
But, Nonsense, thou art exquisite. 


To return to Dolly. Be good, sweet Pau- 
line (‘and let who will be clever ’); tell us 
about Dolly.” 

“She is not likely to tell, while you 
talk, talk, talk the whole time yourself,” 
said Minnie, indignantly. “I wonder if 
you ever think anybody else can like to 
say a word! It’s always the same, wher- 
ever you go - 

“ ] wonder who is talking now?” 

Pauline hoped that in the altercation 
other subjects might be forgotten; but 
no; the sisters were speedily reconciled, 
and returned in company to the attack. 

“Tf you don’t tell us, we shall imagine 
it worse than it was,” cried they. 

She would not tell them, and accord- 
ingly they proceeded to imagine. 

“So that is your winter’s work, is it?” 
concluded Miss Jermyn, at length. “ And 
a very pretty winter’s work, too! ’Pon 
my word, it is! as your little man would 
say. So now you are off to Wales; and 
there you will break a few more ‘ country 
hearts, for pastime,’ ere you ‘ go to town.’ 
Well, I won’t envy you more than I can 
help, and, considering that you go with 
Aunt Camilla, I am not absolutely sure 
that I envy you at all.” 





From Temple Bar. 
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CARDINAL-ARCHBISHOP OF ROUEN. 
IT may be unhesitatingly asserted of the 
subject of this memoir that no royal favor- 


ite or first minister of state — and Cardi- 
nal d’Amboise was both—ever swayed 





more completely than he did the mind of 
the monarch he served, or exercised greater 
influence on the domestic and foreign 
policy of his country than did that prelate 
on the public affairs of the France of his 
day. Yet it was neither personal ambi- 
tion nor any special aptitude for dealing 
with the events of a period so marked by 
every kind of baseness, intrigue, perfidy, 
treachery, cruelty, as that of the reign of 
Louis the Twelfth, that raised Georges 
d’Amboise to the elevated position he at- 
tained. It was simply his unswerving fidel- 
ity to Louis when, as Duke of Orleans, he 
was suffering disgrace and imprisonment, 
and the anxiety of the duke, when he 
came to the throne, to mark his grateful 
sense of the faithful services D’Amboise 
had so long and so constantly rendered 
him. That the manner, however, in which 
the king’s gratitude was evinced was inju- 
dicious oad fraught with much mischief 
to France in her relations with foreign 
states is clear, notwithstanding the car- 
dinal’s acknowledged general disinterest- 
edness and honesty of purpose, from the 
very unsatisfactory results of many of the 
important negotiations he was intrusted 
with. 

Georges d’Amboise was one of a family 
of twelve sons, who all acquired riches 
and honors though their paternal inherit- 
ance was small. Their father was the 
Seigneur de Chaumont, Charles d’Am- 
boise, an intrepid commander whom Louis 
the Eleventh made governor of Déle, 
when he was harassing the Burgundians 
after the death of Charles the Bold. 
Georges was born at the Chateau de Chau- 
mont, near Blois, in 1460, and was des- 
tined for the priesthood. At the time of 
the accession of Charles the Eighth, in 
1484, he was already Bishop of Montau- 
ban, and the spiritual director of the young 
king. But from the latter office he was 
soon after dismissed, not having succeed- 
ed in gaining the favor of Anne de France, 
the eldest daughter of Louis the Eleventh, 
and wife of the Seigneur de Beaujeu, 
youngest brother of the Duke of Bourbon. 

From boyhood Georges d’Amboise and 
the young Duke of Orleans had been 
attached friends and companions. They 
were nearly of the same age, and as they 
grew up D’Amboise became the duke’s 
confidant, and joined him and his zealous 
partisan, Dunois, in opposing Anne de 
France, when that spirited young lady 
assumed the reins of government, as re- 
gent, to the prejudice of the prior claim of 
the duke to that office, as first prince of 
the blood. Anne had many of the quali- 
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ties of Louis the Eleventh, and aimed at 
carrying out the views of her father, when- 
ever she could find an occasion for doing 
so. Almost his dying injunction to her 
was that she would be a guide to her 
brother. For though Louis gave his son 
some good advice when he felt that his own 
grinding rule was drawing towards its 
close, he knew well that the mental fibre 
of his daughter was very strong indeed, 
compared with that of the poor, neglected, 
and deformed youth who was to succeed 
him. Charles the Eighth was then but 
thirteen, but might have claimed, by the 
laws of France, to rule independently on 
completing his fourteenth year. 

Anne, however, with much promptitude 
and decision, took upon herself the care of 
her brother, whose senior she was by 
seven or eight years, and the direction of 
the affairs of the kingdom in his name. 
With much energy she resisted the at- 
tempt of the Duke of Orleans to supplant 
her, and successfully quelled the rebellion 
he headed. 

It has been asserted by some writers, 
that Anne was, secretly, very strongly at- 
tached to the duke, and that to her irrita- 
tion at meeting with no responsive feeling 
on his part, her resentfulness and persist- 
ent persecution of him should be attrib- 
uted. But the conduct of the Duke of 
Orleans and his adherents seems to have 
called for repressive measures, that the 
peace of the kingdom might be preserved. 
Their vexatious plots and intrigues often 
tended to incite the people to civil war, 
which all the energy and activity of the 
young princess-regent scarcely sufficed to 
put down. When the intrigues of the 
duke had led him on to the very verge of 
treason and endangered his personal lib- 
erty, he would retire into Brittany and take 
refuge with Duke Francis the Second, one 
of the most refractory of the vassals of 
the crown. That Anne de France — “la 
grande Madame ” as she was called by the 


’ people —should have kept a vigilant eye 


on the movements of her restless and 
adventurous cousin may, therefore, have 
been due to other feelings than love. 
Louis of Orleans has been described as 
handsome, of a lively temper and exces- 
sive gallantry, as excelling in riding, fenc- 
ing, dancing, and all the accomplishments 
of a fine gentleman of that period. 
Charles the Eighth had a very great liking 
for his mutinous cousin, and had he pos- 
sessed any real power would have had 
him always at court, in defiance of his 
sister and of the duke’s tendency to rebel. 
Later on, when Louis joined the Duke of 
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Brittany, and the battle of St. Aubin was 
fought, he was taken prisoner by Anne’s 
forces under La Trémouille, and carried 
from fortress to fortress until her pleasure 
was known respecting him. In accordance 
with her orders he was confined in the 
Tour de Bourges, and remained there 
three years. By day he was strictly 
watched, and at night locked up in an iron 
cage, to prevent any attempt at escape, or 
a rescue by his friends. D’Amboise was 
also imprisoned, under the pretext that he 
had intrigued to obtain the promise of the 
hand of the young Duchess of Brittany for 
his friend the Duke of Orleans, should he 
succeed in divorcing his wife, whose 
father, Louis the Eleventh, was his god- 
father —a spiritual relationship needing a 
dispensation from the pope to legalize 
the marriage, and which had never been 
obtained. 

As soon as D’Amboise could exonerate 
himself from these charges, and was re- 
leased from prison at the solicitation of 
the Seigneur de Miolans, the favorite of 
Charles the Eighth, his first thoughts were 
to take: steps for obtaining also the release 
of the Duke of Orleans. He avoided 
“la grande Madame,” but secretly sought 
the king, who was indeed as well disposed 
towards himself as towards the captive 
duke — joyous companions both, as he had 
found them—and had desired nothin 
better than to open the prison doors pos 
set prince and priest free. D’Amboise 
expatiated on the unfortunate condition of 
the duke, his sufferings and privations, the 
harsh treatment he received, and the indig- 
nities offered to this prince of the blood, 
the heir-presumptive to the throne; and 
he assured the king of the innocence of 
the duke of any offence that could justify 
measures so severe. Charles, who was 
easily moved to pity, vehemently con- 
demned the injustice of his sister’s perse- 
cution of his kinsman. His sister Jeanne, 
the Duchess of Orleans, added her en- 
treaties and tears to the supplications of 
D’Amboise, and on her knees begged the 
release of her husband for which she had 
pleaded in vain with her sister. “If he 
has given cause of complaint to any one,” 
she said, “ surely it must have been to me; 
but it is I, my brother, who implore you 
to liberate him.” 

“It shall be as you wish, my sister,” re- 
plied Charles. And without delay, and 
concealing his intentions from Anne, he 
set out for Plessis-le-Parc. Thence he sent 
a message to the governor of the Tour de- 
siring that the duke might be liberated, 
and requesting that he would come to him 
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immediately. But instead of waiting his 
arrival, the king rode out some distance to 
meet him, and attended by an escort to 
bring him back with due honor. 

Not content with this, Charles deter- 
mined on a family reconciliation, and, 
Anne, to his great delight, yielding to his 
wishes, they assembled at La Fléche on 
the 4th of September, 1491, and with their 
hands on the gospel swore to live hence- 
forth in amity and “amour éternel.” 
Some friends on both sides who had 
taken part in their feuds, were included 
in this bond of peace; amongst them 
D’Amboise, and Philippe de Comines, 
whose prying and scribbling propensities 
were distasteful to Anne, and had contrib- 
uted to bring him into disfavor. But not- 
withstanding these vows to forgive and 
JSorget, the duke, with D’Amboise, was 
compelled to leave the court and retire to 
his chateau at Blois; so numerous were 
the enemies that Anne’s resentment had 
raised up againstthem. She had indulged 
Charles in his whim; but it was Anne, 
not Charles, that reigned over France and 
ruled with absolute sway ; and the attitude 
assumed by her courtiers towards the 
duke plainly showed that they neither be- 
lieved in, nor wished the continuance of 
the amour éternel she had sworn. He 
therefore secluded himself in his chateau, 
leaving it only to follow his favorite pas- 
time of the chase. Much against his wish 
the duke had been married at the age of 
fifteen to the princess Jeanne, who was 
then twelve, and, like her brother Charles, 
deformed and ugly. But Jeanne had more 
uprightness of mind and nobility of nature 
than her sister Anne, who was so much 
her superior in physical endowments; she 
had ‘even pleaded for a husband who dis- 
liked her, from whom she had long been 
separated, and who then sought to obtain 
a divorce from her. 

The regent, Anne de France, had 
schemed to secure Anne of Brittany in 
marriage for her brother, notwithstanding 
that she was, by proxy, already married to 
the emperor Maximilian. The young 
duchess had first been promised to Ed- 
ward the Fourth of England for his son, 
Prince Edward, afterwards murdered in 
the Tower. She was then betrothed to 
Maximilian, on the death of his first wife, 
Mary of Burgundy, a princess who had 
resisted the flattering cajoleries of Louis 
the Eleventh — who coveted her duchy — 
to induce her to marry his son; Charles 
being then but eight years of age and Mary 
just twenty. But Charles the Bold had 
arranged his daughter’s marriage with 


Maximilian, and she would consent to no 
other. Mary died about four years after 
it took place, leaving a son, the archduke 
Philip, and a daughter, Marguerite of 
Austria. Again Louis saw a chance of 
annexing Burgundy, and this time with 
more success. The little princess was be- 
trothed to the dauphin, and afterwards 
married; she in her third year, Charles in 
his twelfth. Philippe de Comines gives 
an amusing account of the ceremony. 

Marguerite was brought up at the court 
where she was by-and-by to be queen, and 
had resided there nearly ten years when 
the Duke of Brittany died, leaving no male 
heir. Anne de France determined to take 
advantage of so favorable an opportunity 
of uniting Brittany to the kingdom of 
France —a more desirable appendancy 
she considered than Marguerite’s dowry of 
Artois and Franche-Comté. 

Anne of Brittany was not at all inclined 
to accede to the wishes of Anne of France. 
But Charles, with a large army, having be- 
sieged Rennes the affair began to assume 
a different aspect; the more so as Maxi- 
milian could not find the money for so long 
a journey —for though always receiving 
bribes from all sides, his expenditure was 
reckless —and therefore was unable to 
come in person to claim his bride. Anne’s 
advisers urged her to accept the king’s 
offer ; she declared that she could not, that 
“ neither the king of France nor the duch- 
ess of Brittany was free.” Her father’s 
friend, the Duke of Orleans and Bishop 
d’Amboise, came from Blois, at Charles’s 
request, to press his suit for him. They 
prevailed on the young lady to grant her 
royal suitor an interview, when she was 
so startled by his deformity and ugliness 
that she protested she would leave Rennes 
and go alone to seek Maximilian whom, 
at least, she knew to be tall and handsome, 
rather than marry so hideous a man as 
Charles. 

But, though the reverse of handsome, 
Charles the Eighth was courteous and 
gallant. As one writer says, “S’/ ne 
valait pas beaucoup, ni de corps ni d’es- 
prit, Cétait un vrai bon diable tout de 
méme.” And so far from wishing to marry 
a lady to whom his personal appearance 
was so displeasing, he assured the duchess 
Anne that, grieved as he was at her rejec- 
tion of him, yet the gates of Rennes were 
open to her, and an escort ready to accom- 
pany her to England — for she had applied 
to Henry the Seventh for troops to assist 
her against Charles —or to Germany, to 
his more favored rival, if such were her 








wish. “La grande Madame,” however, 
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took care that the young duchess should 
be made fully aware that Brittany would 
be annexed to the crown of France, what- 
ever her decision might be. 

With Anne, who is said to have been 
“Atlus Bretonne gue Francaise,” this had 
probably the desired effect, as in the 
course of a few days the marriage con- 
tract was signed — the king making “ his 
mark,” for he could neither read nor write, 
though he was great at Jaume, and all 
other games in vogue at that day. 

Anne de Bretagne was then sixteen, and 
is described by the Venetian ambassador, 
Contarini, as 


petite, maigre, boiteuse d’un pied, et d’un 
fagon sensible, bien qu’elle s’aide de chaus- 
sures 4 talons élevés; brunette, et trés-jolie 
de visage, et pour son Age forte rusée; de 
sorte que ce qu’elle s’est une fois mis dans 
l’esprit elle le veut obtenir de toutes maniéres, 
_ faille rire ou pleurer pour cela. Elle est 
ére et opiniatre; elle a l’esprit cultivé, elle 
aime la poésie, elle lit les auteurs anciens, 
latins et grecs, etc. 


She had learned from the Prince of Orange 
—whoas the emperor’s representative had 
gone through the ceremony of marriage 
with her—that Maximilian had similar 
tastes; Charles, she soon discovered, 
cared for none of those things, but delight- 
ed in boisterous games and noisy mirth. 
However, their marriage took place, and 
Maximilian not only lost his bride, but his 
daughter Marguerite was conducted back 
to him with much state and ceremony, and 
with the excuse that “the king being 
twenty-two years of age and desirous of 
marrying, thought Marguerite too young 
to be his wife.” Marguerite was then 
thirteen, too young to feel much regret for 
her fiancé, even had he been as attractive 
in mind and in person as he was repelling. 
But his repudiation of her was an insult 
offered to her and to her father, and, as 
she conceived, to the house of Austria 
itself; and young as she was, it made a 
profound impression upon her. She be- 
came one of the greatest enemies of 
France; and as there was in her charac- 
ter something of the energy, subtlety, 
and ability of her grandfather, Charles the 
Bold, she sought and on a future occasion 
found, when treating of public affairs with 
Cardinal d’Amboise, an opportunity of 
making her enmity felt. : 

Charles being ambitious of foreign con- 
quest, and not deficient in courage, began, 
Shortly after his marriage, to turn his 
thoughts to recovering by force of arms 
the kingdom of Naples, the throne of 
which he claimed as heir of the house of 
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Anjou. This expedition, of which the 
command was shared by the Duke of Or- 
leans and the king, though seemingly tri- 
umphant, was productive of nothing but 
misery and the loss of the greater part of 
his army ; for the inhabitants of the cities 
that Charles and his captains had taken, 
or that had opened their gates to him on 
the approach of his formidable hosts, find- 
ing their country devastated and them- 
selves treated with barbarity, rose up and 
expelled the plundering hordes from their 
territory, and brought back their deposed 
and banished rulers. Charles returned 
from his Italian campaign, which was. in 
fact but a series of /é¢es and massacres, 
towards the end of 1495, bringing with 
him but a very small remnant of that large 
but undisciplined army that had so lately 
gone forth with him, buoyed up with high 
hopes of conquest beyond the Alps. 

The death of Charles the Eighth was 
sudden, and was caused by a singular 
accident. He and the queen were going 
down after dinner to the moats of the 
Chateau d’Amboise, where a game of 
paume was being played. Passing through 
a long gallery, the door of which was very 
low, the king struck his forehead rather 
violently against the lintel; the blow 
stunned him for a time, but recovering 
from its effects, he persisted on going 
down to see the players, and remained for 
an hour or so, talking with several people. 
But on returning along the same gallery, 
in the afternoon, he fell backwards and 
became utterly senseless. He was placed 
on a mattress and his physician was sent 
for; but he never recovered conscious- 
ness, and died in the course of a few 
hours, aged twenty-seven. His funeral 
was one of unusual splendor —a very sol- 
emn pageant —for Charles was a popular 
sovereign; far more so than any of his 
predecessors had been. Yet he was want- 
ing in dignity, and had no great qualities 
of mind; but.he had gained the hearts of 
his subjects by his frankness, good-humor, 
and donhomie. He was, however, but lit- 
tle regretted, for France felt the need of a 
more competent ruler, and, the dauphin 
having died in his third year, the country 
entertained great hopes that that ruler 
would be found in Charles’s successor, 
Louis of Orleans. 

The duke, after the Italian campaign, 
had again sought the retirement of his 
chateau at Blois, whence he was called to 
ascend the throne of France, April 7th, 
1498. It was supposed that he would now 
revenge himself upon those who had per- 
secuted him during the preceding reign, 
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and that La Trémouille would be one of 
the first to be disgraced. But on this 
brave captain Louis conferred a command, 
and the fears of his enemies generally were 
quieted by his observing with reference to 
them, “gue ce n’était point a un roi de 
France de venger les querelles Wun duc 
@’ Orléans.” His youth had been rather a 
wild one; but he was now thirty-seven 
years of age, and a good deal sobered 
down by his jong imprisonment and the 
forced seclusion of the last few years. A 
change had been wrought in his character, 
and his people were inclined: to believe 
that a prince who had himself been buffet- 
ed by fortune, would be likely to deal 
kindly by them, and relieve them.from 
some of the burdensome imposts laid upon 
them by Louis the Eleventh, and contin- 
ued through the reign of Charles. And 
in this they were not disappointed; for 
Louis not only reduced the taxes by a third, 
but declined to accept the three hundred 
thousand francs that had been raised for 
the expenses of his coronation at Rheims. 
If Louis the Twelfth was generous in 
forgiving his enemies and relieving his 
people from oppressive taxation, he was 
lavish in rewarditig the services of his 
friends. His favorite, Georges d’Amboise, 
was immediately made first minister of 
state, and had his choice of the richest 
benefices of the kingdom. If he then con- 
tented himself with the archbishopric of 
Rouen it was due to his own moderation 
rather than to any wish of the monarch 
to set bounds to his favor. But Louis’ 
gratitude was not tempered by judgment. 
He now eagerly desired that a cardinal’s 
hat should be conferred on the once hum- 
ble-minded priest, who, when a few years 
before the importunities of his royal pa- 
tron secured for him the bishopric of Mon- 
tauban, had achieved what was then the 
highest object of his ambition. His opin- 
ion and advice had now so much weight 
and authority in the councils of state that 
if his suggestions were not, or could not 
be, always absolutely adopted and carried 
out, the king never allowed any decisive 
step to be taken or resolution formed that 
had not his favorite’s sanction and ap- 
proval. Of his eleven brothers six were 
provided with bishoprics of considerable 
importance. To the others, the highest 
posts in the army and in the administra- 
tion of justice were given. De Chaumont, 
the archbishop’s nephew, was at the same 
time a marshal of France, general of al! 
her armies, governor of Milan, and grand 
master of the household of the king. 
In order that the duchy of Brittany 
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might henceforth become an integral part 
of the kingdom of France, it had been 
specified in the marriage contract of 
Charles the Eighth that, in the event of 
the king dying without male issue, the 
queen should marry his successor. Louis 
the Twelfth was by no means averse to 
this arrangement. He had long desired 
the dissolution of his marriage with the 
princess Jeanne, and grounced his claim 
to a divorce on Louis the Eleventh’s spirit- 
ual relationship to him of godfather, and his 
own disiaclination to the marriage, which, 
as he asserted, the king had forced upon 
him. He urged the pope, Alexander the 
Sixth, to appoint a commission to inquire 
into the matter, and a bull was shortly 
expedited, naming the nuncio, the Bishop 
of Mans, and Bishop d’Amboise of Alby 
commissioners. Jeanne was invited to 
reply to the king’s allegations, but she 
merely expressed her willingness to con- 
cur in his application to the pope, and 
desired that “¢outes sortes de satisfac- 
tions” should be made to her husband, if, 
as she had not before been aware, he had 
married her against his will. The reverend 
commissioners considered that, de part 
et @’autre, sufficient reasons had been 
adduced for dissolving the marriage, and 
accordingly it was dissolved. Jeanne then 
retired to a convent at Bourges; Louis 
awaited impatiently the pope’s dispensa- 
tion which was yet necessary to enable 
him to marry Anne of Brittany. 
Alexander granted the dispensation 
very readily, and confided the document 
to his son, Cesar Borgia, who was about 
to visit Paris ; the immediate object of his 
journey being to ask the hand of the 
princess of Naples, who had been brought 
up at the French court. He had been 
secularized but a few days before his de- 
parture from Rome, when the cardinals, 
at the command of the pope, assembled 
in consistory, and Cesar Borgia attended 
in his clerical rohes. In terms more 
haughty than eloquent, he addressed their 
Eminences, and informed them that his 
Holiness had compelled him to take holy 
orders, to assume their habit, and to ac- 
cept the bishopric of Valencia. The pope, 
appealed to, acknowledged that he had 
done so. Czsar Borgia then requested 
his permission to return toa secular life. 
The request was granted, to the great 
amazement of the assembled prelates; 
for they remembered that a cardinal, who 
desired merely to become a monk, had 
been refused permission by Alexander’s 
predecessor to withdraw from the Sacred 
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Cardinal Borgia, being freed from the 
yoke of religious vows, without loss of 
time embarked with his retinue on board 
the galéres de France that were waiting 
at Civita Vecchia to conduct him to Mar- 
seilles. Thence he travelled with all pos- 
sible speed, and entered Paris with a 
train of attendants so numerous, and so 
splendidly appointed, that the Parisians 
were astonished; nothing having before 
been seen in France at all approaching the 
magnificence he displayed. The affair he 
had come to negotiate was a delicate one, 
and the pope fancied that by providing 
his son with the means of dazzling the 
French court by his brilliant extourage he 
would be paving the way to the success of 
his mission. Alexander also recom- 
mended him to keep back the dispensa- 
tion he was charged with to bear to the 
king, and to insinuate that he feared there 
would be some difficulty in obtaining it, 
but at the same time to assure him that he 
would employ all the credit he possessed 
with the pope in his favor. This artifice, 
it was hoped, would dispose Louis to use 
his influence with the princess of Naples 
to induce her to marry Caesar Borgia, and 
to obtain for him the duchy of Taranto 
for her dowry. 

Cesar el already been rejected by her 
father, though to bribe him to consent he 
had been told that he might look to re- 
ceive from the pope such aid as would 
effectually drive the French out of Naples 
when the threatened invasion of the king- 
dom should be attempted. But Frederic 
of Naples, at no time considered a scru- 
pulous prince, shrank with horror from the 
very idea of accepting Czsar Borgia for a 
son-in-law, and refused so to sacrifice his 
daughter. 

At the French court, however, he was 
well received, and played his part there 
admirably. The king conferred upon 
him the fertile lands of the duchy of Va- 
lentinois, of which Cesar henceforth 
always bore the title. A pension of 
twenty thousand francs was also granted 
to him, and acompany of a hundred armed 
men, for whose equipment and pay, both 
in peace and war, the king undertook to 
provide. He was, besides, promised the 
finest estates in the duchy of Milan, as 
soon as Louis the Twelfth should have 
conquered it; for he proposed to conquer 
both Milan and Naples when he had mar- 
ried the young queen and set the affairs 
of his kingdom in order. He had given 
warning of this intention to the states of 
Italy by assuming at his coronation, in 
addition to the title of king of the two 
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Sicilies and_ of Jerusalem, taken by 
Charles the Eighth, that of duke of Mi- 
lan and Genoa. 

The pope also sent by his son to D’Am- 
boise the coveted cardinal’s hat, and it was 
for this that the king had so munificently 
rewarded him. But it was not easy to 
satisfy or propitiate Caesar Borgia. He 
complained to the new cardinal that, al- 
though the pope had so readily responded 
to his and the king’s wishes, yet no 
desire had been shown on their part to 
assist in the furtherance of his. “The 
king could not expect to succeed in_ his 
views on Naples and Milan without the 
countenance and aid of the pope, and the 
pope, he could assure both cardinal and 
king, ‘ae serait jamais Francais gu’au 
prix de la princesse de Naples” Where, 
too, was the king’s consistency in allow- 
ing the princess to remain at his court, — 
when he regarded her father as an enemy 
and usurper, and proposed to do his best 
to deprive him of his kingdom?” All 
this was of course communicated by 
D’Amboise to the king, who, naturally of 
an impetuous temper, was for speaking 
his mind freely to his newly-created Duke 
of Valentinois. But his mentor reminded 
him of the dispensation they were expect- 
ing, which the r might choose to with- 
hold altogether if Cesar’s irritation were 
not by some means appeased. They were 
not disposed to violate the laws of hospi- 
tality to propitiate him, but the cardinal 
suggested that he should be allowed to 
make his proposal to the young princess 
in person, and that the acceptance or re- 
— of it should rest entirely with her- 
self. 

The king assented. But the princess, 
who knew that by consenting to marry 
Czsar Borgia she would be preparing a 
poisoned cup for her brother, that Czsar 
might prefer at her father’s death some 
claim to a portion of his kingdom, as well 
as bringing a heavy calamity upon herself, 
replied to his proposal that as her father 
was still living she had no power, without 
his consent, to dispose of herself in mar- 
riage. And, further, that as he and her 
benefactor and protector, the king of 
France, were unfortunately not on good 
terms, she would prefer to await their rec- 
onciliation— which, through the media- 
tion of friends, she hoped would shortly be 
brought about — before submitting to her 
father the question of her marriage. The 
Duke of Valentinois, as Czsar Borgia 
now preferred to be addressed, of course 
understood the young lady’s formal repl 
as a decisive rejection of his suit, though 
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he attributed it to the prompting of Cardinal 
d’Amboise. And so much was he thrown 
off his guard by his great annoyance at 
being thwarted in his projects by that 
prelate, that he laid before the nuncio, 
with a sort of malicious triumph, the dis- 
pensation he had brought from the pope. 
“ While 1 keep this in my hands,” he said, 
“T revenge myself both on the king and 
his minister; the queen must remain a 
widow, and the much-desired invasion of 
Italy be deferred.” The nuncio read the 
document, and, for what reason has not 
been made known, communicated the 
contents to Cardinal d’Amboise, and in- 
formed him of Czsar’s malicious inten- 
tion. The cardinal hastened with this 
news to the king, who immediately made 
a formal demand for the dispensation, 
which Cesar sent to him, with some plau- 
sible excuse for the delay in delivering it. 
* The next day Louis the Twelfth and Anne 
of Brittany were married, and a few days 
after the nuncio was found dead in his 
chair after dinner, the revenge of a Bor- 
gia being always swift and sure. 

Casar was amongst the first to offer his 
congratulations to the king and queen on 
their marriage, taking occasion at the same 
time to lament his own matrimonial fail- 
ure. He entreated that the queen would 
not refuse him the favor to select a bride 
for him from among the young ladies of 
her court, one who, he hoped, would prove 
less punctilious, less unbending, than the 
princess of Naples. 

Anne of Brittany, who was both “ sa- 
vante et spirituelle,” had from the time of 
her marriage with Charles the Eighth 
sought to attract to her court the most 
talented and beautiful of the daughters of 
noble and royal houses. Amongst the 
demoiselles a@honneur then composing 
her train were three of the ten daughters 
of Count Albert of Navarre, whose son 
had succeeded to the sovereignty of that 
kingdom. They were desirous of marry- 
ing, but their fortunes were too small to 
attract many suitors. The eldest of the 
three, Charlotte of Navarre, was also the 
handsomest, and as her beauty seemed to 
have fixed for the moment the roving fancy 
of the duke, she was asked by the queen 
whether she would object to become 
Duchess of Valentinois. She replied that 
she would not. She knew the reputation 
of both father and son, viz.: “that Pope 
Alexander the Sixth might be considered 
the most infamous scoundrel in Europe 
if he had not been the father of Casar 
Borgia, a more infamous scoundrel even 
than himself;” but neither this nor the 
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urgent entreaties of triends and relations, 
could induce her to refuse the offered 
hand of the duke. They were married 
immediately, and, apparently, the bride- 
groom was no less well pleased with the 
match than the bride; for, as Varillas 
says, “Jl devint plus complaisant aux 
volontés du roi, et acputs traita de meil- 
leure fot avec le cardinal d’Amboise.” 
He, however, did not fail to inform him 
that without his and the king’s written 
promise to lend him, after Milan was con- 
quered, the whole of the French troops to 
aid in recovering all the Italian states that 
former popes had consented to alienate, 
his Holiness would not agree to leave the 
duke of Milan to contend unaided against 
the French. 

This was a step too important to be 
taken without due consideration. To con- 
sent to it was to make the house of Bor- 
gia, already too powerful, the most power- 
ful one in Italy; but, on the other hand, 
the king was bent on re-establishing the 
dominion of France beyond the Alps, and 
the cardinal, whose ambition had grown 
with his elevation to power, had views of 
his own which made it injudicious to break 
with the papal court. After some hesita- 
tion, Louis the Twelfth and his minister 
determined to yield, and to buy the pope’s 
neutrality on the terms proposed by his 
wily son. The written promise was wae 
in the hands of the latter, and forthwith 
his most Christian Majesty was assured 
that his Holiness would not only give no 
aid whatever to the duke of Milan, but 
that, secretly, he would contribute towards 
his despoilment and ruin. 

An anonymous writer of the seventeenth 
century, comparing the ministry of Cardi- 
nal d’Amboise with that of Cardinal de 
Richelieu, refers to this promise, or treaty, 
as an example of the inferiority of the 
former minister to the latter in political 
acuteness and soundness of judgment. 
No minister, he says, however inexperi- 
enced, had he possessed any statesman- 
like qualities, could have been persuaded 
to believe, by such a man as Cesar Bor- 
gia, that the pope would sit, /es bras croisés, 
and allow Louis the Twelfth to take pos- 
session of Milan in order that Czsar might 
afterwards employ the king’s troops to put 
him in possession of three-fourths of 
Italy, and fail to perceive that the Borgias, 
having acquired this preponderating influ- 
ence in the country, would immediately 
make use of their power to drive the 
French out of it and to establish them- 
selves in Milan, which they had only per- 
mitted the French to make the conquest 
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of for them. But another writer (Varillas) 
by way of defending D’Amboise, makes it 
appear that although he promised more 
than he should have done, or indeed, could 
perform, to secure the king an easy con- 
quest of the inheritance of his ancestress, 
Valentina Visconti, he did so believing 
that obstacles would arise to prevent the 
carrying out of the stipulations of the 
treaty. This is indeed quite in accordance 
with the cardinal’s usual system of diplo- 
macy. He scrupled not to make treaties 
and enter into engagements which ap- 
peared to be contrary to the future inter- 
ests of France; but they served some 
present purpose, and D’Amboise trusted 
to the chapter of accidents in those un- 
stable and turbulent times — when if 
success in immediate objects could be 
achieved little or no hesitation was felt in 
setting at naught the treaty promises of 
former rulers, or in creating embarrassing 
obligations for future ones — to nullify all 
it might hereafter be inconvenient to 
France to carry into effect. A haphazard 
sort of policy, no doubt; though likely 
occasionally to prove advantageous, bear- 
ing always in mind that chicanery and de- 
ceit were the chief characteristics of the 
sovereigns and their representatives with 
whom he transacted affairs. 

Nor was this a policy peculiar to Cardi- 
nal d’Amboise. It was one too generally 
adopted by his contemporaries, and by 
none more so than the popes, the emperor 
Maximilian, and the perfidious Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain. And the bad faith 
of all parties was doubtless a principal 
cause of the warfare that was waging 
throughout Europe at the dawn of the 
Renaissance ; bringing misery and suffer- 
ings unheard of on the unfortunate people, 
whose lives and property were absolutely 
at the mercy of the merciless tyrants who 
reigned over them. Louis the Twelfth 
was perhaps the only sovereign who 
then entered into treaties with any inten- 
tion of abiding bythem. He, indeed, was 
burdened with a conscience — always, so 
cynics say, a great drawback to success 
—that made him scrupulously tenacious 
of keeping his word when private interests 
seemed to point the other way, and of re- 
fraining from pressing his people in order 
to obtain funds for his expensive Italian 
wars. And as far as the unfavorable 
circumstances of the period allowed, the 
great merit of having done so belongs to 
him. 

Having married Anne of Brittany, re- 
mitted some taxes, and provided for the 
peace of his kingdom and the protection 
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of his subjects during his absence — meas- 
ures that secured for him the title of “Ze 
pere de son peuple” — Louis and D’Am- 
boise set out in June 1499, to assemble 
the army at Blois. Both the king and the 
cardinal-minister seem to have been per- 
fectly in accord in their anxiety to pre- 
serve France from the miseries of internal 
dissensions and civil war, and no less so 
to carry fire and sword into other lands. 
After pillaging, laying waste, and commit- 
ting many atrocities during their onward 
march — for the armies of the time were 
truly mere barbarian hordes, restrained in 
their excesses only by the more or less 
humane character of their leaders — the 
resistance of a few small towns was over- 
come, and on the 15th of August Louis 
entered Milan in triumph. 

Unlike Charles the Eighth, Louis had 
received no aid from the Florentines, 
whom the famous Benedictine priest, Sa- 
vonarola — who in Charles’s time almost 
ruled that country — had induced to favor 
the French. But since the execution of 
that eloquent enthusiast, so feared by the 
infamous court of Rome (and who, on the 
pretence that he had proclaimed himself a 
prophet, was condemned to be tortured, 
and afterwards to be hanged, and his 
body burned), the Florentines had become 
enemies of France, and had given such 
aid as they could afford to the duke of 
Milan. D’Amboise was for treating the 
people with much lenity, and the king, 
adopting the same view, not only laid no 
new burdens upon them, but relieved them 
from many which their own duke had com- 
pelled them to bear. In order still fur- 
ther to reconcile them to a French ruler, 
Louis appointed their countryman, Tri- 
vulzio, to be governor of the city instead 
of La Trémouille, for whom he had des- 
tined that post. 

The pope and his son, who had ex- 
pected Milan to hold out for five or six 
months, were surprised to find it taken 
at the end of a three weeks’ campaign. 
They had been assembling an army for 
their own objects, and now applied for the 
French troops to complete it; and as no 
excuse could be found for evading the 
promised aid, Caesar took the command 
and marched the army into Romagna, to 
despoil the petty princes of that district. 

The details of this harassing warfare 
are dreary indeed, though relieved by epi- 
sodes of much interest, such, for instance, 
as the siege of Forli, when Catherine 
Sforza, the widow of the Seigneur de 
Forli, and sister of the deposed duke of 
Milan, took the command of the garrison, 
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and with dauntless courage withstood 
Czsar Borgia, and defended Forli against 
the attacks of the French troops under 
General Alegre. Her persistency in re- 
‘eae them so angered Cesar that he 

rought all his cannon to bear on the 
fortress and battered down the walls. 
Overcome by numbers, Catherine, still 
encouraging on her soldiers, and fighting 
side by side with them, was finally taken 
prisoner. She prayed her captor to inflict 
the death she had failed to find with her 
people. But Czsar Borgia sent her to 
Rome, and the pope ordered that she 
should be imprisoned in the castle of St. 
Angelo. There, probably, she would have 
ended her days, but that Alegre, who had 
vainly endeavored to save her during the 
siege, was so struck with admiration of 
her great heroism that he made an urgent 
request to the pope for her liberation, and 
as his own bravery made his services val- 
uable to Cesar, it was thought expedient 
to comply with it. Catherine Sforza was 
accordingly conveyed in safety to Flor- 
ence, whither she had, before the siege, 
sent her children. 

Louis and his minister left Milan for 
Paris, and immediately the Milanese re- 
volted. The Ghibelines raised eight thou- 
sand troops, expelled Trivulzio, who was 
a partisan of the Guelphs, and invited their 
duke, Ludovico Sforza, to return. No- 
vara only remained to the French, who 
had gained the garrison of that town by 
bribes, and on the continuance of their 
fidelity, until reinforcements arrived, de- 
pended the retention of the duchy. A 
visit from their duke, it was thought, would 
awaken their patriotism. But once in their 
power they arrested him, and gave him up 
to the French. By Louis’ order he was 
imprisoned in the Chateau de Loches, 
where, after eleven years of misery, death 
released him from the cruelties inflicted’ on 
him for the crime of seeking to regain 
possession of his duchy. 

Though Louis the Twelfth could scarce- 
ly endure the short absences of his favor- 
ite minister, which occasionally the affairs 
of the archbishopric of Rouen made 
necessary, yet an envoy in whom the full- 
est confidence could be placed was needed 
to re-establish order in Milan, and the 
king thought no one so capable, and knew 
that none was so entirely devoted to him, 
as D’Amboise. Military as well as civil 
affairs were to be under his control. But 
the cardinal did not wish to give occasion 
for scandal at Rome, by assuming the 
command of the French troops; he there- 
fore pleaded inability to take the direction 





of the army unless an able general was 
appointed to aid him, and he suggested La 
Trémouille. 

The cardinal and his general set out for 
Novara, where troops from all the French 
provinces were ordered to assemble to 
meetthem. The Milanese, alarmed at the 
approach of a large army, sent four thou- 
sand of their children, dressed in white 
robes and with crucifixes in their hands, to 
meet the cardinal as he entered the city, 
when they threw themselves at his feet and 
implored pardon for the families who had 
revolted. Much affected at the sight, he 
promised pardon in the king’s name; and 
as severity was thought to be impolitic, the 
revolted Milanese were quit for a fine, and 
of an amount not large enough to embar- 
rass them. 

Milan recovered, Alexander and his son 
again requested the use of the French 
army, that the latter, who had taken the 
title of Duke of Romagna, might still fur- 
ther extend his conquests. The cardinal 
refused it, except on condition that the 
pope would forthwith appoint him papal 
legate for life, for the kingdom of France, 
thus placing him next in power and influ- 
ence to the pope himself. Alexander con- 
sidered the demand too exorbitant to be 
complied with. It would raise him up an 
enemy, he said, in every prelate and officer 
of the papal court, as they would be de- 
prived by it of the revenue drawn from 
Frante, and be compelled by this reduc- 
tion of their means to live in less stately 
style. Besides, the separation it would 
cause between France and Rome would 
also be most prejudicial to the interests of 
religion and of the Church. 

But Czsar Borgia, who wanted the 
army, cohte que coilte, secretly suggested 
to the cardinal that he should ask for the 
appointment for three years, when it would 
be possible to get it prolonged. Still 
Alexander objected. The finances of the 
papacy would be exhausted, he said, and 
the cardinal become so rich that he would 
be an object of envy and suspicion to every 
noble of the French court, and even to the 
king himself. At this point of the nego- 
tion Cesar Borgia intervened, in quality of 
mediator. He proposed that the cardinal 
should be appointed papal legate for the 
kingdom of France for eighteen months. 
To this the pope assented, and the cardi- 
nal agreed to the diminution of the term 
on an understanding with Casar that the 
appointment should be renewed, if, within 
that time, his ambitious views were not 
fully realized and the French army was 
still needed. Also, that on the death of 
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Alexander, Cesar Borgia should employ 
all his influence to secure for D’Amboise 
his election to the papal chair. The dis- 
posal of all the benefices in the kingdom 
for the space only of eighteen months 
would make him, he was aware, the richest 
ecclesiastic in Europe, and enable him to 
remove all the difficulties that opposed his 
elevation to the papacy. 

The matter being thus arranged, Cesar 
resumed his attacks on the smaller Italian 
states ; but when he ventured on besieging 
Bologna, whose duke had placed himself 
under the protection of France, he was 
both astonished and mortified at receiving 
a most peremptory command from D’Am- 
boise to desist. Louis the Twelfth was 
also assembling his troops to attempt the 
conquest of Naples, which had become 
more difficult from his having deferred it 
for two years. King Frederic had em- 
ployed the time in preparing for the de- 
fence of his territory; but in order to 
deprive him of the support of a powerful 
ally, D’Amboise was authorized by Louis 
to send a considerable sum of money to 
the emperor Maximilian, and to propose 
to him to enter into a contract for marry- 
ing the daughter of Louis the Twelfth — 
“ Madame ” —an infant of the age of eight 
or nine months, to the duke of Luxem- 
bourg, the grandson of Maximilian, and 
some two or three months “ Madame’s” 
junior. 

Maximilian was always glad to receive 
money, and he was scarcely less pleased 
with the proposed alliance ; while still fur- 
ther to gratify him, the cardinal named the 
duchies of Milan and Bologna as “ Ma- 
dame’s” probable dowry. For this pro- 
spective alienation of the duchies he was 
generally blamed; but, as he said, “ Maxi- 
milian was detached from the king of Na- 
ples, and Louis’ conquest of his kingdom 
made easier.” As for the marriage, that 
was a distant event. One or both of the 
children might die; the king might have 
male heirs, or might die himself before the 
time for fulfilling the contract arrived ; any 
one of which events would set aside the 
marriage, while two or three hundred 
thousand crowns would always buy Maxi- 
milian’s consent to break off the match 
if it should be desirable to do so. 

The cardinal-archbishop, on being in- 
vested with the dignity of papal legate, 
made his entry into Paris, and afterwards 
into Rouen, ina style of unusual magnifi- 
cence. Not only the guilds of the city of 
Paris went to meet him, and a numerous 
deputation from the different offices of 
state, but even the chancellor of France 
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did him that honor. “The state canopy, 
borne by the four sheriffs, was waiting his 
arrival at the city gates, whence he pro- 
ceeded to the session-house or parliament, 
where the high seat of honor was accorded 
to him, and the first president compli- 
mented him in an eloquent oration.” He 
obtained, at this time, a sedentary parlia- 
ment for Rouen, which hitherto had con- 
tented itself with the jurisdiction of the 
exchequer, and made it the second city of 
the kingdom. The cardinal’s pretensions 
to the papacy were now openly avowed, 
and being ere! encouraged by the king, 
the princes of Christendom leagued them- 
selves against him, under the pretence of 
preventing the papacy from being again 
established at Avignon. 

But Italy continued to be the battlefield 
on which Spaniards, Germans, Italians, 
and French fought out their quarrels; 
such men as Gonzalo, the “ great captain” 
of the Spaniards, La Trémouille, Bayard, 
and Gaston de Foix, the marquis of Man- 
tua, the indefatigable and brave, though 
infamous Czsar Borgia, and others of 
lesser note, heading the troops. Mean- 
while, crowned heads and distinguished 
prelates were endeavoring by perfidy, 
double-dealing, and every species of trick. 
ery and baseness, to deceive and outwit 
each other. 

These contentions were, however, 
brought to a temporary standstill by an 
event that caused great consternation at 
Rome, — the sudden death of Alexander 
the Sixth from the effects of a poisoned 
draught, which was to be-administered to 
one of the cardinals who had fallen into 
disfavor, but by mistake was partaken of 
by both the pope and his son. Czsar 
Borgia’s vigorous constitution resisted, to 
a certain extent, the effects of the poison. 
It did not kill him, but for two days he lay 
in a precarious state, and in an agony of 
pain. His health was entirely undermined, 
and the death of his father brought his 
career of successful crimes to a close. 

When Alexander the Sixth died, Car- 
dinal Ascagna Sforza, the brother of the 
duke of Milan, to whom he had been 
chiefly indebted for his election, had been 
a prisoner in France for nearly three 
years. Notwithstanding the misfortunes 
of his family, Sforza still retained much of 
his influence in the college of cardinals, 
It therefore occurred to D’Amboise, that 
if he obtained from the king an order for 
the release of Sforza, gratitude would 
impel him to support his pretensions to 
the papacy. The king, who was anxious 
that his favorite should be elected to the 
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papal throne, liberated Cardinal Sforza, 
who as soon as he was released urged the 
king to extend the same favor to the duke 
of Milan. But to this neither Louis nor 
his minister would consent, and the cardi- 
nal, filled with indignation at the sufferings 
inflicted on his brother, returned to Italy 
with a determination to thwart D’Amboise 
and to do his utmost to secure the election 
of Cardinal Piccolomini, the greatest ene- 
my of France. In this he was assisted by 
the Cardinal de St. Pierre-aux-Liens, who 
himself aspired to the papacy. 

Piccolomini was elected; but the Car- 
dinal de St. Pierre-aux-Liens persuaded 
D’Amboise, with whom he had been on 
intimate terms for many years, and owed 
to him safety and an asylum in France 
when under the displeasure of Alexander 
the Sixth, that on Piccolomini’s death, 
which was known to be not far off at the 
time of his election, he would secure the 
votes of the majority for him. Piccolo- 
mini assumed the name of Pius the Third, 
and held his new dignity only twenty days. 
St. Pierre then advised his friend to order 
the French to leave Rome, and to with- 
draw his army from the Papal States, that 
the college of cardinals might not seem 
to be coerced when giving their votes. 
D’Amboise followed his friend’s advice, 
for though living in so unprincipled an 
age, like his royal master, he was credu- 
lous and easily imposed upon; but when 
the cardinals assembled in conclave to 
vote for the new pope, D’Amboise, who 
had felt assured that the suffrages of 
nearly the whole college were about to be 
given to him, found to his astonishment 
that they were all promised in favor of the 
Cardinal de St. Pierre-aux-Liens; while, 
to hide his mortification, he was compelled 
to add his own vote to theirs. 

The cardinal being elected, took the 
name of Julian the Second, in imitation 
rather of the Roman emperor Julian, than 
from any sympathy with the pious and 
peaceful views of Julian the First. His 
first act was to arrest Caesar Borgia and 
compel him to give up all his ill-gotten 
possessions to obtain his liberty. Weak, 
thoroughly prostrated from the effects of 
the poison on his system, Caesar sought 
the protection of Gonzalo, who shortly 
after received an order from that treach- 
erous royal pair, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
to send him as a prisoner to Spain. 

The warlike Pope Julian was the de- 
clared enemy of France. It was said of 
him, when elected, “ gw’? avait jeté dans 
le Tibre les clefs de St. Pierre pour pren- 
dre le glaive de St. Paul,” so active a part 
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did he take in all the wars, either against 
the French or against the Italian states 
that favored them. “The barbarians 
must be driven out of Italy,” was his con- 
stant cry, as he was carried from rank to 
rank when illness prevented him from 
personally directing the movements of his 
troops. So energetic and fearless was he, 
that, at seventy years of age, and com- 
pelled by infirmity to walk with a stick, no 
persuasions could keep him from the battle- 
field. Atother times, when bombarding a 
town, he would point the guns himself, and 
if,as often happened, his tent, which was 
generally aimed at, should be overthrown, 
he would hardly consent to have it placed 
beyond the range of the enemy’s cannon. 
However, his thoughts were not wholly 
given to war; the embellishment of Rome 
occupied some share of his attention, and 
the church of St. Peter was begun under 
his pontificate. 

The cardinal-archbishop and legate — 
for Julian, in consideration of their former 
intimacy, and the refuge it had procured 
him in France, allowed D’Amboise to re- 
tain the power of disposing of the French 
benefices — returned to Paris much disap- 
pointed and depressed; for besides the 
treachery of Julian, Cardinal Sforza, who 
had promised te return to his French 
prison if he should fail to secure the elec- 
tion of D’Amboise, declined to leave 
Rome when requested to do so. The 
matter being referred to Julian, he decided 
that Cardinal Sforza’s proper residence 
was the papal court. 

Louis the Twelfth had indeed been very 
unfortunate in his Italian wars. But be- 
ing desirous of making another attempt to 
recover what he had lost, he was_ reduced 
to seek the only alliance now open to him, 
that of the emperor Maximilian, who had 
already made nearly twenty treaties with 
France, and executed none of them. Butit 
was thought that Marguerite of Austria, 
now the widowed duchess of Savoy, pos- 
sessed the probity which was so entirely 
wanting in the character of her father ; and 
that as she had shown some talent for nego- 
tiation on more than one occasion, she 
would probably insist on Maximilian per- 
forming what she had promised in his name, 
if he would permit her to actfor him. He 
consented to do so, and sent the duchess a 
formal procuration. Upon which she and 
the cardinal-minister met at Cambray to 
settle the affairs of Europe ; for a league 
of the continental powers had been formed, 
and their various intérests were to be dis- 
cussed at this meeting and the result 
made known to their representatives, who 
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were not to be allowed to take part in the 
discussion. 

D’Amboise was appointed by Louis his 
sole representative, with powers more 
ample than were ever delegated to envoy 
or ambassador before or since. He gave 
him no instructions, written or oral, but 
abandoned everything to his discretion. 
And so highly delighted was the cardinal- 
minister at this ¢é¢e-d-¢é¢e negotiation with 
the most talented and accomplished prin- 
cess in Europe, that he allowed her to 
derive from it every advantage she could 
desire. Maximilian had good reason to 
be satisfied with his ambassadress ; for 
she induced the cardinal,to agree to the 
articles of this Franco-German treaty, 
which had been drawn up by her with all 
the skill and artifice of an able diplomatist, 
and by which France was bound to incur 
all risks and defray all expenses of the 
war, but was to reap from it the smallest 
possible benefit. The temporal power of 
Rome was also so much increased by this 
negotiation, that Louis’ great object, the 
entire conquest of Naples, was rendered 
even more arduous, if not altogether im- 
possible. 

While the armies were collecting and 
the tambour beating up recruits in the 
provinces of France, D’Amboise retired 
from the affairs of state, and sought re- 
pose in Rouen. This city owed much to 
him. He built churches, repaired public 
buildings and erected new ones. He em- 
bellished the environs, laid out squares 
and ornamented them with fountains, and 
generally strove to improve and beautify 
the seat of his archbishopric. 

The army being ready and Louis unable 
to dispense with the presence of his min- 
ister, the cardinal left Rouen, and once 
more was ez route for Italy. Some suc- 
cess against the Venetians attended the 
French army in this campaign; but fresh 
political complications arose from Maxi- 
milian offering to place Verona in the 
hands of the king, and from the failure of 
Ferdinand of Aragon and the emperor to 
settle to their mutual satisfaction (Isabella 
having died) the question of the govern- 
ment of Castile during the minority of the 
archduke their grandson, and the contin- 
uance of the insanity of Jeanne, his mother. 
Julian attempted to arrange their differ- 
ences, but failing therein Cardinal d’Am- 
boise undertook the office of mediator. 
“If he did not succeed,” the pope re- 
marked, “it would divert his thoughts 
from the papacy.” For he still kept his 
eyes on the triple crown, and hoped event- 
ually to wear it, as he was twenty years 





younger than Julian, and both he and 
Louis the Twelfth were convinced that it 
was the only means whereby the domin- 
ion of the French in Italy could be firmly 
established. Therefore, they did all in 
their power to keep on good terms with 
those countries that could, in this respect, 
further their views. Ferdinand had art- 
fully told D’Amboise that without the 
Spanish cardinals he would never be pope. 
It was to his interest, then, to reconcile 
the Spanish king and the German empe- 
ror, and to put the Venetians on good 
terms with the latter, which they had not 
been for some time; and both these diffi- 
cult negotiations he succeeded in. 

The mental anxiety they occasioned 
him, and the great bodily fatigue of the 
long journeys he took to effect the recon- 
ciliation from which resulted all the mis- 
fortunes of the reign of Francis the First, 
brought on an illness, from which, after 
lingering for several months, he died at 
Milan, in 1510, at the age of fifty. During 
these last few months he was constantly 
carried on a litter, to attend the councils of 
state. The king, who retained the fullest 
confidence in him, was most assiduous in 
his attentions to him in his illness, and 
grieved long, and no doubt most sincerely, 
or the loss of his favorite and friend. 
D’Amboise had served him with unswerv- 
ing fidelity, and, if his talents were not great 
as a statesman, to the best of his ability. 
He was indeed a man of too much hon- 
esty of principle to cope with the unscru- 
pulous and crafty diplomatists of that age. 
Repeatedly deceived, he could still believe 
in the friendship of one prince, the good 
faith of another, and with the view of 
gaining his ends, was too often flexible 
where more far-seeing politicians would 
have been unyielding and have attained 
their objects with more certainty. 

It was perhaps unfortunate for France 
and his own reputation that Cardinal 
d’Amboise aspired to the papacy; as it 
raised up enemies in those quarters where 
the aggrandisement of France was not 
desired, and made him timeserving in 
others, in order to gain the promise of 
support which it was never intended to 
afford him. Though ambitious of power, 
and, like Louis the Twelfth, considered 
rather penurious, he did not hoard wealth, 
but employed his large revenues in bene- 
fiting the Church, in relieving the poor, 
and in acts of private charitable munifi- 
cence. 

Julian claimed to be his heir, but the 
claim was resisted. On hearing of the 
cardinal’s death, he exclaimed, “ Thank 
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God! there is now but one pope, and I 
could never feel sure of that while D’Am- 
boise was alive.” It was supposed that 
Julian’s enmity to France would abate 
on the death of D’Amboise, but it seemed 
rather to increase, and he remained to the 
end of his life the most inveterate enemy 
of the French. The vacant seat in the 
college of cardinals was bestowed on 
Wolsey, to whom Julian, who hoped to 
keep Louis the Twelfth out of Italy by 
inducing the English to invade France, 
sent a cardinal’s hat. 

Large sums were left by Cardinai d’Am- 
boise to be expended, as his will directed, 
for the benefit of the poor. Bequests of 
various amounts were made to his rela- 
tions, whom he advised to abstain from 
any interference in affairs of state. He 
expressed great regret at having em- 
ployed in them so much of his own time 
that ought to have been given to the relig- 
ious instruction of the people of his dio- 
cese, and his last words, addressed to the 
friar who attended him in the convent 
where he died, were, “ Fe voudrais n’avoir 
été toute ma vie que frere Fean.” He 


was much lamented by the people, by whom 
he was greatly beloved and confided in, 
and who were accustomed to say, when 
any dangers threatened France in those 
unquiet times, “On n’a gue laisser faire 
C. Cc, J. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF 
“ MALCOLM,” ETC, 


CHAPTER LXV. 
THE EVE OF THE CRISIS. 


IT was late in the sweetest of summer 
mornings when the Partan’s boat slipped 
slowly back with a light wind to the har- 
bor of Portlossie. Malcolm did not wait 
to land the fish, but having changed his 
clothes and taken breakfast with Duncan, 
who was always up early, went to look 
after Kelpie. When he had done with 
her, finding some of the household already 
in motion, he went through the kitchen, 
and up the old corkscrew stone stair to 
his room, to have the sleep he generally 
had before his breakfast. Presently came 
a knock at his door, and there was Rose. 

The girl’s behavior to Malcolm was 
much changed. The conviction had been 
strengthening in her that he was not what 
he seemed, and she regarded him now 
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with a vague awe. But there was fear 
in her eyes now, as she looked this way 
aad that along the passage, and then crept 
timidly inside his door to tell him, in a 
hurried whisper, that she had seen the 
woman who gave her the poisonous philtre 
talking to Caley the night before at the 
foot of the bridge, after everybody else 
was in bed. She had been miserable till 
she could warn him. He thanked her 
heartily, and said he would be on his 
guard: he would neither eat nor drink in 
the house. She crept softly away. He 
secured his door, lay down, and, trying to 
think, fell asleep. 

When he woke his brain was clear. 
The very next day, whether Lenorme 
came or not, he would declare himself. 
That night he would go fishing with Lady 
Clementina, but not one day longer would 
he allow those people to be about his sis- 
ter. Who could tell what might not be 
brewing, or into what abyss, with the help 
of her friends, the woman Catanach might 
not plunge Florimel ? 

He rose, took Kelpie out, and had a 
good gallop. On his way back he saw in 
the distance Florimel riding with Liftore. 
The earl was on his father’s bay mare. 
He could not endure the sight, and dashed 
home at full speed. 

Learning from Rose that Lady Clemen- 
tina was in the flower-garden, he found 
her at the swan-basin feeding the gold 
and silver fishes. An under-gardener, 
who had been about the place for thirty 
years, was at work not far off. The light 
splash of the falling column which the 
marble swan spouted from its upturned 
beak prevented her from hearing his ap- 
proach until he was close behind her. 
She turned, and her fair face took the 
flush of a white rose. 

“ My lady,” he said, “I have got every- 
thing arranged for to-night.” 

“ And when shall we go?” she asked 
eagerly. 

* At the turn of the tide, about half past 
seven. But seven is your dinner-hour.” 

“It is of no consequence. But could 
you not make it half an hour later, and 
then I should not seem rude ?” 

“ Make it any hour you please, my lady, 
so long as the tide is falling.” 

“Let it be eight then, and dinner will 
be almost over. They will not miss me 
after that. Mr. Cairns is going to dine 
with them. I think, except Liftore, I 
never disliked a man so much. Shall I 
tell them where I am going?” 

“ Yes, my lady. It will be better. They 
will look camel, for all their breeding.” 
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“ Whose boat is it, that I may be able 
to tell thom if they should ask me?” 

“Joseph Mair’s. He and his wife will 
come and fetch you. Annie Mair will go 
with us —if I may say ws. will you al- 
low me to go in your boat, my lady?” 

“T couldn’t go without you, Malcolm.” 

“ Thank you, my lady. Indeed, I don’t 
know how I could let you go without me. 
Not that there is anything to fear, or that 
I could make it the least safer; but some- 
how it seems my business to take care of 

ou.” 

“ Like Kelpie?” said Clementina, with 
a merrier smile than he had ever seen on 
her face before. 

“Yes, my lady,” answered Malcolm: 
“if to do for you all and the best you will 
permit me to do be to take care of you 
like Kelpie, then so it is.” 

Clementina gave a little sigh. 

“Mind you don’t scruple, my lady, to 
give what orders you please. It will be 
your fishing-boat for to-night.” 

Clementina bowed her head in acknowl- 
edgment. 

“ And now, my lady,” Malcolm went on, 
“just look about you fora moment. See 
this great vault of heaven, full of golden 
light raining on trees and flowers, every 
atom of air shining. Take the whole into 
your heart, that you may feel the differ- 
ence at night, my lady, when the stars, 
and neither sun nor moon, will be in the 
sky, and all the flowers they shine on will 
be their own flitting, blinking, swinging, 
shutting and opening reflections in the 
swaying floor of the ocean —when the 
heat will be gone, and the air clean and 
clear as the thoughts of a saint. 

Clementina did as he said, and gazed 
above and around her on the glory of the 
summer day overhanging the sweet gar- 
den, and on the flowers that had just be- 
fore been making her heart ache with their 
unattainable secret. But she thought with 
herself that if Malcolm and she but shared 
it with a common heart as well as neigh- 
bored ‘eyes, gorgeous day and ethereal 
night, or snow-clad wild and sky of stormy 
blackness, were alike welcome to her 
spirit. 

As they talked they wandered up the 
garden, and had drawn near the spot 
where, in the side of the glen, was hol- 
lowed the cave of the hermit. They now 
turned toward the pretty arbor of moss 
that covered its entrance, each thinking 
the other led, but Malcolm not without 
reluctance. For how horribly and unac- 
countably had he not been shaken, the 
only time he ever entered it, at sight of 





the hermit! The thing was a foolish 
wooden figure, no doubt, but the thought 
that it still sat over its book in the darkest 
corner of the cave, ready to rise and ad- 
vance with outstretched hand to welcome 
its visitor, had, ever since then, sufficed 
to make him shudder. He was on the 
point of warning Clementina, lest she too 
should be worse than startled, when he 
was arrested by the voice of John Jack, 
the old gardener, who came stooping after 
them, looking a sexton of flowers. 

“ Ma’colm, Ma’colm!” he cried, and 
crept up — “I beg yer leddy- 
ship’s pardon, my leddy, but I wadna hae 
Ma’colm lat ye gang in there ohn tellt ye 
what there is inside.” 

“Thank you, John. I was just going 
to tell my lady,” said Malcolm. 

“ Because, ye see,” pursued John, “I 
was ae day here i’ the gairden — an’ I was 
jist graftin’ a bonny wull rose-buss wi’ a 
Hector o’ France, an’ it grew to be the 
bonniest rose-buss in a’ the haill gairden 
— whan the markis — no the auld markis, 
but my leddy’s father — cam’ up the walk 
there, an’ a bonny yoong leddy wi’ his 
lordship, as it micht be yersel’s twa, an’ 
I beg your pardon, my leddy, but I’m an 
auld man noo, an’ whiles forgets the differs 
atween fowk, an’ this yoong leddy ’at 
they ca’d Miss Cam’ell—ye kenned her 
yersel’ efterhin’, I daur say, Ma’colm— 
he was unco ta’en wi’ her, the markis, as 
ilka body cud see ohn luikit that near, sae 
’at some said ’at hoo he hed no richt to 
gang on wi’ her that gait, garrin’ her be- 
lieve, gien he wasna gaein’ to merry her. 
That’s naither here nor there, hooever, 
seein’ it a’ cam’ to jist naething ava’. Sae 
up they gaed to the cave yon’er, as I was 
tellin’ ye; an’ hoo it was was a won’er, 
for I s’ warran’ she had been aboot the 
place near a towmon (¢welvemonth), but 
never had she been intil that cave, an’ 
kenned no more nor the bairn unborn what 
there was in ’t. An’ sae whan the aire- 
mite, as the auld minister ca’d him — 
though what for he ca’d a muckle block 
like yon an airy mite, I’m sure I never 
cud fathom — whan he gat up, as I was 
sayin’ an’ cam’ foret wi’ his han’ oot, she 
gae a scraich ’at jist garred my lugs dirl, 
an’ doon she drappit; an’ there, whan I 
ran up, was she lyin’ i’ the markis his 
airms, as white ’s a cauk eemage; an’ it 
was lang or he broucht her till hersel’, for 
he wadna lat me rin for the hoosekeeper, 
but sent me fleein’ to the f’untain for wat- 
ter, an’ gied me a gowd guinea to haud my 
tongue aboot it a’. Sae noo, my leddy, 
ye’re forewarnt, an’ no ill can come to ye, 
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for there’s naething to be fleyt at whan ye 
ken what’s gauin’ to meet ye.” 

Malcolm had turned his head aside, and 
now moved on without remark. Struck 
by his silence, Clementina looked up and 
saw his face very pale and the tears stand- 

‘ing in his eyes. “You must tell me the 
sad story, Malcolm,” she murmured. “J 
could scarcely understand a word the old 
man said.” 

He continued silent, and seemed strug- 
gling with some emotion. But when they 
were within a few paces of the arbor he 
stopped short and said, “I would rather 
not go in there to-day. You would oblige 
me, my lady, if you would not go.” 

She looked up at him again with wonder 
but more concern in her lovely face, put 
her hand on his arm, gently turned him 
away and walked back with him to the 
fountain. Not a word more did she say 
about the matter. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
SEA. 


THE evening came, and the company at 
Lossie House was still seated at table, 
Clementina heartily weary of the vapid talk 
that had been going on all through the din- 
ner, when she was informed-that a fisher- 
man of the name of Mair was at the door, 
accompanied by his wife, saying they had 
an appointment with her. She had already 
acquainted her hostess, when first they sat 
down, with her arrangements for going 
a-fishing that night, and much foolish talk 
and would-be wit had followed : now, when 
she rose and excused herself, they all 
wished her a pleasant evening, in a tone 
indicating the conviction that she little 
knew what she was about, and would soon 
be longing heartily enough to be back with 
them in the drawing-room, whose lighted 
windows she would see from the boat. 
But Clementina hoped otherwise, hurriedly 
changed her dress, hastened to join Mal- 
colm’s messengers, and almost in a mo- 
ment had made the two childlike people at 
home with her by the simplicity and truth 
of her manner and the directness of her 
utterance. They had not talked with her 
five minutes before they said in their 
hearts that here was the wife for the mar- 
quis if he could get her. 

“She’s just like ane o’ oorsel’s,” whis- 
pered Annie to her husband on the first 
opportunity, “only a hantle better an’ bon- 
nier.” 

They took the nearest way to the har- 
bor—through the town —and Lady 
Clementina and Blue Peter kept up a con- 





stant talk as they went. All in the streets 
and at the windows stared to see the 
grand lady from the house walking between 
a Scaurnose fisherman and his wife, and 
chatting away with them as if they were 
all fishers together. 

“*What’s the world comin’ till?” cried 
Mrs. Mellis, the draper’s wife, as she saw 
them pass. 

“I’m glaid to see the yoong wuman — 
an’ a bonny lass she is —in sic guid com- 
pany,” said Miss Horn, looking down 
from the opposite side of the way. “I’m 
thinkin’ the han’ o’ the markis ’ill be 7 
this, no’!” 

All was ready to receive her, but in the 
present bad state of the harbor, and the 
tide having now ebbed a little way, the 
boat could not get close either to quay or 
shore. Six of the crew were on board, 
seated on the thwarts with their oars 
shipped, for Peter had insisted on a cer- 
tain approximation to man-of-war manners 
and discipline for the evening, or at least 
until they got to the fishing-ground. The 
shore itself formed one side of the harbor, 
and sloped down into it, and on the sand 
stood Malcolm with a young woman, whom 
Clementina recognized at once as the girl 
she had seen at the Findlays’. 

“My lady,” he said, approaching, 
“would you do me the favor to let Lizzy 
go with you? She would like to attend 
your ladyship, because, being a fisherman’s 
daughter, she is used to the sea, and Mrs. 
Mair is not so much at home upon it, 
being a farmer’s daughter from inland.” 

Receiving Clementina’s thankful assent, 
he turned to Lizzy and said, “ Min’ ye tell 
my lady what rizzon ye ken whaurfor my 
mistress at the hoose sudna be merried 
upo’ Lord Liftore—him ’at was Lord 
Meikleham. Ye may speyk to my lady 
there as ye wad to mysel ; an’ better, haein’ 
the hert o’ a wuman.” 

Lizzy blushed a deep red, and dared 
but the glimmer of a glance at Clemen- 
tina, but there was only shame, no annoy- 
ance, in her face. 

“Ye winna repent it, Lizzy,” concluded 
Malcolm, and turned away. 

He cherished a faint hope that if she 
heard. or guessed Lizzy’s story, Clemen- 
tina might yet find some way of bringing 
her influence to bear on his sister even at 
the last hour of her chance; from which, 
for her sake, he shrunk the more the 
nearer it drew. Clementina held out her 
hand to Lizzy, and again accepted her 
offered service with kindly thanks. 

Now, Blue Peter, having been ship’s 


carpenter in his day, had constructed a: 
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little poop in the stern of his craft: there- 
on Malcolm had laid cushions and pillows 
and furs and blankets from the Psyche — 
a grafting of Cleopatra’s galley upon the 
rude fishing-boat — and there Clementina 
was to repose in state. Malcolm gave a 
sign: Peter took his wife in his arms, and, 
walking through the few yards of water 
between, lifted her into the boat, which 
lay with its stern to the shore. Malcolm 
and Clementina turned to each other: he 
was about to ask leave to do her the same 
service, but she spoke before him. “ Put 
Lizzy on board first,” she said. 

He obeyed, and when, returning, he 
again approached her, “Are you able, 
Malcolm?” she asked. “I am_ very 
heavy.” 

He smiled for all reply, took her in his 
arms like a child, and had placed her on 
the cushions before she had time to realize 
the mode of her transference. Then tak- 
ing a stride deeper into the water, he 
scrambled on board. The same instant 
the men gave way. They pulled carefully 
through the narrow jaws of the little har- 
bor, and away, with quivering oar and fall- 
ing tide, went the boat, gliding out into 
the measureless north, where the horizon 
was now dotted with the sails that had 
preceded it. 

No sooner were they afloat than a kind 
of enchantment enwrapped and possessed 
the soul of Clementina. Everything 
seemed all at once changed utterly. The 
very ends of the harbor-piers might have 
stood in the “ Divina Commedia” instead 
of the Moray Frith. Oh that wonderful 
look everything wears when beheld from 
the other side! Wonderful surely will 
this world appear—strangely more— 
when, become children again by being 
gathered to our fathers, joyous day! we 
turn and gaze back upon it from the other 
side! I imagine that to him who has 
overcome it the world, in very virtue of 
his victory, will show itself the lovely and 
pure thing it was created, for he will see 
through the cloudy envelope of his battle 
to the living kernel below. The cliffs, the 
rocks, the sands, the dune, the town, the 
very clouds that hung over the hill above 
Lossie House, were in strange fashion 
transfigured. To think of people sitting 
behind those windows while the splendor 
and freedom of space with all its divine 
shows invited them, lay bare and empty to 
them! Out and still out they rowed and 
drifted till the coast began to open up be- 
yond the headlands on either side. There 
a light breeze was waiting them. Up then 
went three short masts, and three dark- 





brown sails shone red in the sun, and Mal- 
colm came aft, over the great heap of 
brown nets, crept with apology across the 
poop, and got down into a little well be- 
hind, there to sit and steer the boat; for 
now, obedient to the wind in its sails, it 
went frolicking over the sea. 

The Bonnie Annie bore a picked crew, 
for Peter’s boat was to him a sort of 
church, in which he would not, with his 
will, carry any Jonah fleeing from the will 
of the Lord of the sea. And that boat’s 
crew did not look the less merrily out of 
their blue eyes, or carry themselves less 
manfully in danger, that they believed a 
Lord of the earth and the sea and the 
fountains of water cared for his children, 
and would have them honest and fear- 
less. 

And now came a scattering of rubies 
and topazes over the slow waves as the 
sun reached the edge of the horizon and 
shone with a glory of blinding red along 
the heaving level of green, dashed with 
the foam of their flight. Could such a 
descent as this be intended for a type of 
death? Clementina asked. Was it not 
rather as if, from a corner of the tomb 
behind, she saw the back parts of a resur- 
rection and ascension, — warmth, outshin- 
ing, splendor; departure from the door of 
the tomb; exultant memory; tarnishing 
gold, red fading to russet; fainting of 
spirit, loneliness ; deepening blue» and 
green; pallor, grayness, coldness }° out- 
creeping stars ; further-reaching memory +) 
the dawn of infinite hope and foresi¢hts 
the assurance that under passion itself lay 
a better and holier mystery? Here was 
God’s naughty child, the world, laid asleep 
and dreaming —if not merrily yet con- 
tentedly —and there was the sky, with all 
the day gathered and hidden up in its 
blue, ready to break forth again in laughter 
on the morrow, bending over its skyey 
cradle like a mother; and there was the 
aurora, the secret of life, creeping away 
round to the north to be ready. Then 
first, when the slow twilight had fairly set- 
tled into night, did Clementina begin to 
know the deepest marvel of this facet of 
the rose-diamond life! God’s night and 
sky and sea were hers now, as they had 
been Malcolm’s from childhood. And 
when the nets had been paid out, and 


‘sunk straight into the deep, stretched be- 


twixt leads below and floats and buoys 
above, extending a screen of meshes 
against the rush of the watery herd; when 
the sails were down, and the whole, vault 
of stars lay bare to her eyes as she ‘lay; 
when the boat was still, fast to the nets, 
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anchored as it were by hanging acres of 
curtain, and all was silent as a church, 
waiting, and she might dream or sleep or 
pray as she would, with nothing about her 
but peace and love and the deep sea, and 
over her but still peace and love and the 
deeper sky, then the soul of Clementina 
rose and worshipped the soul of the uni- 
verse; her spirit clave to the life of her 
life, the thought of her thought, the heart 
of her heart; her will bowed itself to the 
Creator of will, worshipping the supreme, 
original, only freedom — the Father of her 
love, the Father of Jesus Christ, the God 
of the hearts of the universe, the thinker 
of all thoughts, the beginner of all begin- 
nings, the All-in-all. It was her first expe- 
rience of speechless adoration. 

Most of the men were asleep in the 
bows of the boat: all were lying down but 
one. That one was Malcolm. He had 
come aft and seated himself under the 
platform, leaning against it. The boat 
rose and sank a little, just enough to rock 
the sleeping children a little deeper into 
their sleep: Malcolm thought all slept. 
He did not see how Clementina’s eyes 
shone back to the heavens, no star in 
them to be named beside those eyes. She 
knew that Malcolm was near her, but she 
would not speak, she would not break the 
peace of the presence. A minute or two 


passed. Then softly woke a murmur of 
sound that strengthened and grew, and 


swelled xt last into a song. She feared 
to stir lest she should interrupt its flow. 
And thus it flowed: — 


The stars are steady abune ; 

I’ the water they flichter an’ flee ; 
But steady aye luikin’ doon, 

They ken themsel’s i’ the sea, 


A’ licht, an’ clear, an’ free, 
God, thou shinest abune : 

Yet luik an’ see thysel’ in me, 
God, whan thou luikest doon. 


A silence followed, but a silence that 
seemed about to be broken. And again 
Malcolm sang : — 


There was an auld fisher, he sat by the wa’, 
An’ luikit oot ower the sea: 
The bairnies war playin’; he smilit on them a’, 
But the tear stude in his e’e. 
An’ it’s oh to win awa’, awa’! 
An’ its oh to win awa’, 
Whaur the bairns come hame, an’ 
the wives they bide, 
An’ God is the Father o’ a’! 


Jocky an’ Jeamy an’ Tammy oot there, 
A’ i’ the boatie gaed doon ; 
An’ I’m ower auld to fish ony mair, 
An’ I hinna the chance to droon. 
An’ it’s oh to win awa’, awa’! etc. 
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An’ Jeanie she grat to ease her hert, 
An’ she easit hersel’ awa’ ; 
But I’m ower auld for the tears to stert, 
An’ sae the sighs maun blaw. 
An’ it’s oh to win awa’, awa’! etc. 


Lord, steer me hame whaur my Lord has steerit, 
For I’m tired o’ life’s rockin’ sea ; 
An’ dinna be lang, for I’m nearhan’ fearit 
?At I’m ’maist ower auld to dee. 
An’ it’s oh to win awa’, awa’! etc, 


Again the stars and the sky were all, 
and there was no sound but the slight 
murmurous lipping of the slow swell 
against the edges of the planks. Then 
Clementina said, “Did you make that 
song, Malcolm?” 

“ Whilk o’ them, my leddy? But it’s a’ 
ane: they’re baith mine, sic as they are.” 
“Thank you,” she returned. 

“ What for, my leddy ?” 

“ For speaking Scotch to me.” 

“I beg your pardon, my lady. 
your ladyship was English.” 

“Please forget it,” she said. “ But I 
thank you for your songs too. It was the 
second I wanted to know about: the first 
I was certain was your own. I did not 
know you could enter like that into the 
feelings of an old man.” 

“Why not, my lady? I never can see 
living thing without asking it how it 
feels. Often and often, out here at such 
a time as this, have I tried to fancy my- 
self a herring caught by the gills in the 
net down below, instead of the fisherman in 
the boat above going to haul him out.” 

“ And did you succeed ?” 

“Well, I fancy I came to understand 
as much of him as he does himself. It’s 
a merry enough life down there. The 
flukes — plaice, you call them, my lady — 
bother me, I confess. I never contem- 


I forgot 


| plate one without feeling as if I had been 


sat upon when I wasa baby. But for an 
old man! Why, that’s whet I shall be 
myself one day, most likely, and it would 
be a shame not to know pretty nearly how 
he felt — near enough, at least, to make a 
song about him.” 

“And sha’n’t you mind being an old 
man, then, Malcolm?” 

“Not in the least, my lady. I shall 
mind nothing so long as I can trust in the 
Maker of me. If my faith in him should 
give way, why then there would be noth- 
ing worth minding either. I don’t know 
but I should kill myself.” 

“ Malcolm !” 

“Which is worse, my lady, to dis- 
trust God, or to think life worth having 
without him?” 
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“But one may hope in the midst of 
doubt, at least that is what Mr. Graham 
— and you — have taught me to do.” 

“ Yes, surely, my lady. I won’t let any 
one beat me at that, if | can help it. And 


I think that so long as I kept my reason I 
should be able to cry out, as that grandest 
and most human of all the prophets did, 
me, yet will I trust in 
you not like to sleep, 


‘Though He sla 
Him.’ But woul 
my lady?” 

“No, Malcolm. I would much rather 
hear you talk. Could you not tell mea 
story now? Lady Lossie mentioned one 
you once told her about an old castle 
somewhere not far from here.” 

“Eh, my leddy,” broke in Annie Mair, 
who had waked up while they were speak- 
ing. “I wuss ye wad gar him tell ye that 
story, for my man he’s h’ard ’im tell ’t, an’ 
he says it’s unco gruesome: I wad fain 
hear ’t. Wauk up, Lizzy,” she went on, 
in her eagerness waiting for no answer: 
“ Ma’colm’s gauin’ to tell ’s the tale o’ the 
auld castel o’ Colonsay. It’s out by 
yon’er, my leddy—no that far frae the 
Deid Heid. Wauk up, Lizzy.” 

“I’m no sleepin’, Annie,” said Lizzy, 
“though, like Ma’colm’s auld man,” she 
added with a sigh, “1 wad whiles fain be.” 

Now, there were reasons why Malcolm 
should not be unwilling to tell the strange 
wild story requested of him, and he com- 
menced it at once, but modified the Scotch 
of it considerably for the sake of the un- 
accustomed ears. When it was ended 
Clementina said nothing, Annie Mair said 
“Hech, sirs!” and Lizzy, with a great 
sigh, remarked, “ The deil maun be in a’ 
thing whaur God hasna a han’, I’m think- 
in’,”’ 

“Ye may tak yer aith upo’ that,” re- 
joined Malcolm. 

It was a custom in Peter’s boat never 
to draw the nets without a prayer, uttered 
now by one, now by another of the crew. 
Upon this occasion, whether it was in def- 
ference to Malcolm, who, as he well under- 
stood, did not like long prayers, or that 
the presence of Clementina exercised 
some restraint upon his spirit, out of the 
bows of the boat came now the solemn 
voice of its master, bearing only this one 
sentence: “O Thoo, wha didst tell thy 
dissiples to cast the net upo’ the side 
whaur swam the fish, gien it be Thy wull 
’at we catch the nicht, lat’s catch: gien 
it binna Thy wull, lat’s no catch. Haul 
awa’, my laads.” 

Up sprang the men and went each to 
his place, and straight a torrent of gleam- 
ing fish was pouring in over the gunwale 
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of the boat. Such a take it was ere the 
last of the nets was drawn as the oldest of 
them had seldom seen. Thousands of 
fish there were that had never got into the 
meshes at all. 

“T cannot understand it,” said Clemen- 
tina. “There are multitudes more fish 
than there are meshes in the nets to catch 
them: if they are not caught, why do they 
not swim away?” 

“Because they are drowned, my lady,” 
answered Malcolm. 

“What do you mean by that? 
can you drown a fish?” 

“You may call it s«ffocated if you like, 
my lady: it is all the same. You have 
read of panic-stricken people, when a 
church or a theatre is on fire, rushing to 
the door all in a heap and crowding each 
other to death? Itis something like that 
with the fish. They are swimming along 
in a great shoal, yards thick; and when 
the first can get no farther, that does not 
at once stop the rest, any more than it 
would in a crowd of people: those that 
are behind come pressing up into every 
corner where there is room till they are 
one dense mass. Then they push and 
push to get forward, and can’t get through, 
and the rest come still crowding on behind, 
and above and below, till a multitude of 
them are jammed so tight against each 
other that they can’t open their gills; and 
even if they could, there would not be air 
enough for them. You’ve seen the gold- 
fish in the swan-basin, my lady, how they 
open and shut their gills constantly: that’s 
their way of getting air out of the water 
by some wonderful contrivance nobody 
understands, for they need breath just as 
much as we do; and to close their gi.ls is 
to them the same as closing a man’s mouth 
and nose. That’s how the most of those 
herrings are taken.” 

All were now ready to seek the harbor. 
A light westerly wind was still blowing, 
with the aid of which, heavy-laden, they 
crept slowly to the land. As she lay snug 
and warm, with the cool breath of the sea 
on her face, a half sleep came over Clem- 
entina, and she half dreamed that she was 
voyaging in a ship of the air, through in- 
finite regions of space, with a destination 
too glorious to be known. The herring- 
boat was a living splendor of strength and 
speed, its sails were as the wings of a will 
in place of the instruments of a force, 
and softly as mightily it bore them through 
the charmed realms of dreamland toward 
the ideal of the soul. And yet the her- 
ring-boat but crawled over the still waters 
with its load of fish, as the harvest-wagon 


How 
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creeps over the field with its piled-up 
sheaves ; and she who imagined its won- 
drous speed was the only one who did not 
desire it should move faster. No word 
passed between her and Malcolm all their 
homeward way. Each was brooding over 
the night and its joy that enclosed them 
together, and hoping for that which was 
yet to be shaken from the lap of the com- 
Ing time. 

Also, Clementina had in her mind a 
scheme for attempting what Malcolm had 
requested of her: the next day must see 
it carried into effect, and ever and anon, 
like a cold blast of doubt invading the 
bliss of confidence, into the heart of that 
sea-borne peace darted the thought that if 
she failed she must leave at once for En- 
gland, for she would not again meet Liftore. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
SHORE, 


At last they glided once more through 
the stony jaws of the harbor, as if return- 
ing again to the earth from a sojourn in 
the land of the disembodied. When 
Clementina’s foot touched the shore she 
felt like one waked out of a dream, from 
whom yet the dream has not departed, but 
keeps floating about him, waved in thinner 
and yet thinner streams from the wings of 
the vanishing sleep. It seemed almost as 
if her spirit, instead of having come back 
to the world of its former abode, had been 
borne across the parting waters and landed 
on the shore of the immortals. There 
was the ghostlike harbor of the spirit-land, 
the water gleaming betwixt its dark walls, 
one solitary boat motionless upon it, the 
men moving about like shadows in the star 
twilight. Here stood three women and a 
man on the shore, and save the stars no 
light shone, and from the land came no 
sound of life. Was it the dead of the 
night or a day that had no sun? It was 
not dark, but the light was rayless. Or 
rather it was as if she had gained the 
power of seeing in the dark. Suppressed 
sleep wove the stuff of a dream around 
her, and the stir at her heart kept it alive 
with dream-forms. Even the voice of 
Peter’s Annie, saying, “I s’ bide for my 
man. Gude-nicht, my leddy,” did not 
break the charm. Her heart shaped that 
also into the dream. Turning away with 
Malcolm and Lizzy, she passed along the 
front of the Seaton. How still, how dead, 
how empty like cenotaphs, all the cottages 
looked! How the sea, which lay like a 
watcher at their doors, murmured in its 





sleep! Arrived at the entrance to her 
own close, Lizzy next bade them good- 
night, and Clementina and Malcolm were 
left. 


And.now drew near the full power, the 
culmination of the mounting enchantment, 
of the night for Malcolm. When once 
the Scaurnose people should have passed 
them, they would be alone —alone as in 
the spaces between the stars. There 
would not be a living soul on the shore for 
hours. From the harbor the nearest way 
to the house was by the sea-gate, but 
where was the haste with the lovely night 
around them, private as a dream shared 
only by two? Besides, to get in by that 
they would have had to rouse the cantan- 
kerous Bykes, and what a jar would not 
that bring into the music of the silence! 
Instead, therefore, of turning up by the 
side of the stream where it crossed the 
shore, he took Clementina once again in his 
arms unforbidden and carried her over. 
Then the long sands lay open to their feet. 
Presently they heard the Scaurnose party 
behind them, coming audibly, merrily on. 
As by a common resolve they turned to 
the left, and crossing the end of the Boar’s 
Tail, resumed their former direction, with 
the dune now between them and the sea. 
The voices passed on the other side, and 
they heard them slowly merge into the 
inaudible. At length, after an interval of 
silence, on the westerly air came one 
quiver of laughter, by which Malcolm 
knew his friends were winding up the red 
path tc the top of the cliff. And now the 
shore was bare of presence, bare of sound 
save the soft, fitful rush of the rising tide. 
But behind the long sandhill, for all they 
could see of the sea, they might have been 
in the heart of a continent. 

“ Who would imagine the ocean so near 
us, my lady?” said Malcolm after they 
had walked for some time without word 
spoken. 

“Who can tell what may be near us?” 
she returned. 

“True, my lady. Our future is near us, 
holding thousands of things unknown. 
Hosts of thinking beings with endless 
myriads of thoughts may be around us. 
What a joy to know that, of all things and 
all thoughts, God is nearest to us — so 
near that we cannot see him, but far be- 
yond seeing him, can know of him infi- 
nitely !” 

As he spoke they came opposite the 
tunnel, but he turned from it and they 
ascended the dune. As their heads rose 
over the top, and the sky-night above and 
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the sea-night beneath rolled themselves 
out and rushed silently together, Malcolm 
said, as if thinking aloud, “ Thus shall we 
meet death and the unknown, and the new 
that breaks from the bosom of the invisi- 
ble will be better than the old upon which 
the gates close behind us. The Son of 
man is content with my future, and I am 
content.” 

There was a peace in the words that 
troubled Clementina: he wanted no more 
than he had, this cold, imperturbable, de- 
vout fisherman. She did not see that it 
was the confidence of having all things 
that held his peace rooted. From the 
platform of the swivel they looked abroad 
over the sea. Far north in the east lurked 
a suspicion of dawn, which seemed, while 
they gazed upon it, to “languish into 
life,” and the sea was a shade less dark 
than when they turned from it to go be- 
hind the dune. They descended a few 
paces and halted again. 

“Did your ladyship ever see the sun 
rise ?” asked Malcolm. 

“ Never in open country,” she answered. 

“Then stay and see it now, my lady. 
He'll rise just over yonder, a little nearer 
this way than that light from under his 
eyelids. A more glorious chance you 
could not have. And when he rises, just 
observe, one minute after he is up, how 
like a dream all you have been in to-night 
will look. It is to me strange, even to 
awfulness, how many different phases of 
things, and feelings about them, and moods 
of life and consciousness, God can tie up 
in the bundle of one world, with one hu- 
man sou! to carry it.” 

Clementina slowly sank on the sand of 
the slope, and like lovely sphinx of north- 
ern desert gazed in immovable silence out 
on the yet more northern sea. Malcolm 
took his place a little below, leaning on his 
elbow—for the slope was steep —and 
looking up at her. Thus they waited the 
sunrise. 

Was it minutes or only moments passed 
in that silence, whose speech was the soft 
ripple of the sea on the sand? Neither 
could have answered the question. At 
length said Malcolm, “I think of chang- 
ing my service, my lady.” 

“Indeed, Malcolm!” 

“Yes, my lady. My—mistress does 
not like to turn me away, but she is tired 
of me, and does not want me any 
longer.” ; 

“But you would never think of finally 
forsaking a fisherman’s life for that of a 
servant, surely, Malcolm?” 

“What would become of Kelpie, my 





a ?” rejoined Malcolm, smiling to him- 
self. 

“ Ah!” said Clementina bewildered, “ I 
had not thought of her. But you cannot 
take her with you,” she added, coming a 
little to her senses. 

“There is nobody about the place who 
could, or rather who would, do anything 
with her. They would sell her. I have 
enough to buy her, and perhaps some- 
body might not object to the encumbrance, 
but hire me and her together. Your 
groom wants a coachman’s place, my 
lady.” 

“Oh, Malcolm! do you mean you would 
be my groom?” cried Clementina, press- 
ing her palms together. 

“If you would have me, my lady; but 
I have heard you say you would have none 
but a married man.” 

“ But, Malcolm, don’t you know anybody 
that would Could you not find some 
one—some lady—that—I mean, why 
shouldn’t you be a married man?” 

“For a very good and to me rather sad 
reason, my lady: the only woman I could 
marry or should ever be able to marry 
would not have me. She is very kind and 
very noble, but It is preposterous, the 
thing is too preposterous: I dare not have 
the presumption to ask her.” 

Malcolm’s voice trembled as he spoke, 
and a few moments’ pause followed, during 
which he could not lift his eyes. The 
whole heaven seemed pressing do vn their 
lids. The breath which he modelled into 
words seemed to come in little billows. 

But his words had raised a storm in 
Clementina’s bosom. A cry broke from 
her as if driven forth by pain. She called 
up all the energy of her nature and stilled 
herself to speak. The voice that came 
was little more than a sob-scattered whis- 
per, but to her it seemed as if all the 
world must hear. “Oh, Malcolm,” she 
panted, “I qw7//7 try to be good and wise. 
Don’t marry anybody else — anybody, I 
mean; but come with Kelpie and be my 
groom, and wait and see if I don’t grow 
better.” 

Malcolm leaped to his feet and threw 
himself at hers. He had heard but in 
part, and he mast know all. “My lady,” 
he said with intense quiet, “ Kelpie and I 
will be your slaves. Take me for fisher- 
man, groom, what you will. 1 offer the 
whole sum of service thatis inme.” He 
kissed her feet. “ My lady, 1 would put 
your feet on my head,” he went on, “only 
then what should I do when I see my Lord 
and cast myself before Aim ?” 

But Clementina, again her own to give, 
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rose quickly, and said with all the ~— 
born of her inward grandeur, “ Rise, Mal- 
colm: you misunderstand me.” 

Malcolm rose abashed, but stood erect 
before her, save that his head was bowed, 
for his heart was sunk in dismay. Then 
slowly, gently, Clementina knelt before 
him. He was bewildered, and thought she 
was going to pray. In sweet, clear, un- 
shaken tones, for she feared nothing now, 
she said, “ Malcolm, I am not worthy of 
you. But take me—take my very soul if 
you will, for it is yours.” 

Now Malcolm saw that he had no right 
to raise a kneeling lady : all he could do was 
to kneel beside her. When people kneel, 
they lift up their hearts ; and the creating 
Heart of their joy was forgotten of neither. 
And well for them, for the love where God 
is not, be the lady lovely as Cordelia, the 
man gentle as Philip Sidney, will fare as 
the overkept manna. 

When the huge tidal wave from the 
ocean of infinite delight had broken at last 
upon the shore of the finite, and with- 
drawn again into the deeps, leaving every 
cistern brimming, every fountain overflow- 
ing, the two entranced souls opened their 
bodily eyes, looked at each other, rose, 
and stood hand in hand, speechless. 

“Ah, my lady!” said Malcolm at 
length, “what is to become of this deli- 
cate smoothness in my great rough hand? 
Will it not be hurt?” 

“ You don’t know how strong it is, Mal- 
colm. There!” 

“I can scarcely feel it with my hand, 
my lady: it all goes through to my heart. 
It shall lie in mine as the diamond in the 
rock.” 

“No, no, Malcolm! Now that I am 
going to be a fisherman’s wife, it must be 
a strong hand —it must work. What 


homage shall you require of me, Malcolm ?. 


What will you have me do to rise a little 
nearer your level? Shall I give away 
lands and money? And shall I live with 
you in the Seaton? or will you come and 
fish at Wastbeach? ” 

“Forgive me, my lady: I can’t think 
about things now — even with you in them. 
There is neither past nor future to me now 
— only this one eternal morning. Sit here, 
and look up, Lady Clementina: see all 
those worlds : something in me constantly 
says that I shall know every one of them 
one day —that they are all but rooms in 
the house of my spirit; that is, the house 
of our Father. Let us not now, when 
your love makes me twice eternal, talk of 
times and places. Come, let us fancy our. 
selves two blessed spirits lying full in the 





sight and light of our God, —as indeed 
what else are we ? — warming our hearts 
in his presence and peace, and that we 
have but to rise and spread our wings to 
soar aloft and find — what shall it be, my 
lady? Worlds upon worlds? No, no. 
What are worlds upon worlds in infinite 
show until we have seen the face of the 
Son of man?” 

A silence fell. But he resumed: “ Let 
us imagine our earthly life behind us, our 
hearts clean, love allinall. Butthat sends 
me back to the now. My lady, I know I 
shall never love you aright until you have 
made me perfect. When the face of the 
least lovely of my neighbors needs but 
appear to rouse in my heart a divine ten- 
derness, then it must be that I shall love 
you better than now. Now, alas! I am 
so pervious to wrong! so fertile of resent- 
ments and indignations! You must cure 
me, my divine Clemency. Am I a poor 
lover to talk, this first glorious hour, of 
anything but my lady and my love? Ah! 
but let it excuse me that this love is no 
new thing to me. It is a very old love; I 
have loved you a thousand years. I love 
every atom of your being, every thought 
that can harbor in your soul, and I am 
jealous of hurting your blossoms with the 
over-jubilant winds of that very love. I 
would therefore ever behold you folded in 
the atmosphere of the Love eternal. My 
lady, if I were to talk of your beauty, I 
should but offend you, for you would think 
I raved and spoke not the words of truth 
and soberness. But how often have I not 
cried to the God who breathed the beauty 
into you that it might shine out of you, to 
save my soul from the tempest of its own 
delight therein! And now I am like one 
that has caught an angel in his net, and 
fears to come too nigh, lest fire should 
flash from the eyes of the startled splen- 
dor, and consume the net and him who 
holds it. But I will not rave, because I 
would possess in grand peace that which 
I lay at your feet. I am yours, and would 
be worthy of your moonlight calm.” 

“ Alas! I am beside you but a block of 
marble,” said Clementina. “You are so 
eloquent, my ——” 

“New groom,” suggested Malcolm 
gently. 

Clementina smiled. “But my heart is 
so full,” she went on, “that I cannot think 
the filmiest thought. I hardly know that 
I feel: I only know that I want to weep.” 

“ Weep, then, my word ineffable ! ” cried 
Malcolm, and laid himself again at her 
feet, kissed them, and was silent. 

He was but a fisher-poet — no courtier, 
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no darling of society, no dealer in fine 
speeches, no clerk of compliments. All 
the words he had were the living blossoms 
of thought rooted in feeling. His pure 
clear heart was as a crystal cup, through 
which shone the red wine of his love. To 
himself, Malcolm stammered as a dumb 
man, the string of whose tongue has but 
just been loosed: to Clementina his 
speech was as the song of the Lady to 
Comus, “divine enchanting ravishment.” 
The God of truth is surely present at 
every such marriage-feast of two radiant 
spirits. Their joy was that neither had 
foiled the hope of the other. 

And so the herring-boat had indeed car- 
ried Clementina over into paradise, and 
this night of the world was to her a twi- 
light of heaven: God alone can tell what 
delights it is possible for him to give to 
the pure in heart who shall one day be- 
hold him. Like two that had died and 
found each other, they talked until speech 
rose into silence — they smiled until the 
dews which the cate had_ sublimed 
claimed their turn and descended in tears. 

All at once they became aware that an 
eye was upon them. It was the sun. He 
was ten degrees up the slope of the sky, 
and they had never seen him rise. With 
the sun came a troublous thought, for 
with the sun came “a world of men.” 
Neither they nor the simple fisher-folk, 
their friends, had thought of the thing, but 
now at length it occurred to Clementina 
that she would rather not walk up to the 
door of Lossie House with Malcolm at 
this hour of the morning. Neither could 
she well appear alone. 

Ere she had spoken Malcolm rose. 
“ You won’t mind being left, my lady,” he 
said, “for a quarter of an hour or so, will 
you? I want to bring Lizzy to walk home 
with you.” 

He went, and Clementina sat alone on 
the dune in a reposeful rapture, to which 
the sleeplessness of the night gave a cer- 
tain additional intensity and richness and 
strangeness. She watched the great 
strides of her fisherman as he walked 
along the sands, and she seemed not to 
be left behind, but to go with him every 
step. The tide was again falling, and the 
sea shone and sparkled and danced with 
life, and the wet sand gleamed, and a soft 
air blew on her cheek, and the lordly sun 
was mounting higher and higher, and a 
lark over her head was sacrificing all 
nature in his song; and it seemed as if 
Malcolm were still speaking strange, half- 
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intelligible, altogether lovely things in her 


ears. She felt a little weary, and laid her 
head down upon her arm to listen more at 
her ease. 

Now, the lark had seen and heard all, 
and was telling it again to the universe, 
only in dark sayings which none but them- 
selves could understand: therefore it is 
no wonder that, as she listened, his son 
melted into a dream, and she slept. An 
the dream was lovely as dream needs be, 
but not lovelier than the wakeful night. 
She opened her eyes, calm as any cradled 
child, and there stood her fisherman. 

“T have been es to Lizzy, my 
lady,” he said, “that your ladyship would 
rather have her company up to the door 
we mine. Lizzy is to be trusted, my 
lady.” 

as Deed, my leddy,” said Lizzy, “ Ma’- 
colm’s been ower guid to me, no to gar 
me du onything he wad hae o’ me. I can 
haud my tongue whan I like, my leddy. 
An’ dinna doobt my thouchts, my leddy, 
for I ken Ma’colm as weel’s ye du yersel’, 
my leddy.” 

While she was speaking Clementina 
rose, and they went straight to the door in 
the bank. Through the tunnel and the 
young wood and the dew and the morning 
odors, along the lovely paths, the three 
walked to the house together. And oh, 
how the larks of the earth and the larks 
of the soul sang for two of them! and 
how the burn ran with music, and the air 
throbbed with sweetest life! while the 
breath of God made a little sound as of a 
going now and then in the tops of the fir- 
trees, and the sun shone his brightest and 
best, and all nature knew that the heart 
of God is the home of his creatures. 

When they drew near the house Mal- 
colm left them. After they had rung a 
good many times the door was opened 
by the housekeeper, looking very proper 
and just a little scandalized. 

“Please, Mrs. Courthope,” said Lady 
Clementina, “will you give orders that 
when this Lime aes comes to see me 
to-day she shall be shown up to my room ?” 

Then she turned to Lizzy and thanked 
her for her kindness, and they parted — 
Lizzy to her baby, and Clementina to yet 
a dream or two. Long before her dreams 


were sleeping ones, however, Malcolm 
was out in the bay in the Psyche’s dinghy 
catching mackerel: some should be for 
his grandfather, some for Miss Horn, 
some for Mrs. Courthope, and some for 
Mrs. Crathie. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
A LEAF OF EASTERN HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. — In the month 
of June, 1855, M. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
visited England for the purpose of induc- 
ing the British government to withdraw 
their opposition to the proposed construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal. He had been for 
some years the French consul-general in 
Cairo. His father had filled that post be- 
fore, and it was mainly by the advice of the 
elder M. de Lesseps that the sultan se- 
lected Mehemet Ali to be pasha of Egypt. 

Mehemet Ali reposed great confidence 
in M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, and entrust- 
ed to him in a great degree the education 
of his favorite son Said Pasha, who con- 
sequently was prepared to view with favor 
M.de Lesseps’ important scheme. A fir- 
man was submitted to the sultan, who, 
however, delayed its ratification until the 
formal consent of England could be ob- 
tained, and M. de Lesseps was empow- 
ered by the French government to nego- 
tiate with the members of ‘the British 
cabinet. M. Thiers gave him a letter to 
Mr. Senior, in whose house he became a 
frequent and a welcome guest. — 

A commission, consisting chiefly of en- 
gineers from various countries, was ap- 
pointed to proceed to Egypt in the follow- 
ing winter, and Mr. Senior (who, unlike 
most of his countrymen, had believed from 
the first that the proposed canal would 
rather forward than impede the interests 
of England) was invited, with three or four 
other personal friends of M. de Lesseps, 
to join the party. They were royally 
entertained by the viceroy. The best apart- 
ments in the best hotels were put every- 
where at their disposal, carriages, camels, 
and running footmen, were always in 
readiness for them, and a small steamer 
conveyed the whole party up the Nile. Ac- 
cording to his practice when abroad, Mr. 
Senior kept an elaborate journal, which 
still retains its interest, for the East does 
not materially change. This journal con- 
tains records of his conversations with 
people of all nations; a fact well known, 
for on one page he writes: “The viceroy 
said to Ruyssenaer after I left him, * ¥’az 
donné a M. Senior une belle page pour 
son journal.” Among his interlocutors 
there was none more interesting and in- 
structive than Hekekyan Bey, an Arme- 
nian, who had in early youth been sent by 
Mehemet Ali to be educated in Europe. 
Throughout the reign of that pasha he 
and his family had retained great influ- 
ence: his brother-in-law, Kosrew Bey, 








being first dragoman, another brother-in- 
law, Artim Bey, prime minister, and 
Hekekyan himself director of the Zcole 


des Arts et Métiers. Abbas, the next © 
pasha, hated his grandfather’s friends, 


and dismissed them all. In 1855 they 
were still out of office. 

In 1862 Hekekyan Bey came to En- 
gland with his wife and his son to see the 
second Exhibition. He was at that time 
an exceedingly handsome man, apparently 
about fifty, tall, and rather like an Italian 
from the north of Italy. He was full of 
animation and good-nature, and his man- 
ners and conversation were most agree- 
able. He spoke both French and English 
perfectly well. His wife spoke nothing 
but Arabic, so it was difficult to get on 
with her. On one occasion she put on, as 
a favor, her Eastern dress. It was com- 
posed of black satin, and, it must be 
owned, was far from becoming to an 
elderly lady; but those were the days of 
crinoline —in 1877 it would probably not 
appear so extraordinary. 

It is difficult to make selections when 
there is so much that is interesting and 
instructive. This story of Mehemet Ali, 
related by Hekekyan, is perhaps the most 
striking of the following extracts. 


Extract from Mr. Senior's Fournal. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Lieder, Hekekyan Bey 
and his wife, and Mr. Bruce drank tea 
with us. 

“ It is a remarkable indication of Orien- 
tal morals that of our four Egyptian 
guests, two, Mrs. Lieder and Hekekyan, 
believed themselves to have drunk poi- 
soned coffee. In each case it was 
detected by its peculiar and extreme bitter- 
ness, and not enough taken to do serious 
mischief. Mrs. Lieder received hers at 
Nazleh Hanem’s; Hekekyan’s was given 
to him at Meneele Pacha’s. It was in 
1840. He was at that time out of favor 
with Mehemet Ali: his boldness of con- 
versation and perhaps his boldness of 
character, partly natural and partly ac- 
quired in England, unfit him for Eastern 
courts. He has seldom continued long in 
favor or long in disgrace. His talents, 
knowledge, and industry force him into 
employment, and some unguarded speech 
or the performance of some duty offensive 
to the master, or to his minister, or to his 
cook, or to his barber, turns him out: 
when they cannot do without him he is 
recalled. 

“In 1840,’ he said to us, ‘after the 
bombardment of Acre, some weeks passed 
without any news from Ibrahim Pasha, or 
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from his army in Syria. A strong suspf- 
cion arose that he had made his peace 
with the sultan at his father’s expense, and 


‘that Mehemet Ali’s reign and life were 


drawing to a close. 

“¢] was then the engineer charged with 
the defences of the coast. We were ex- 
pecting an attack from Sir Charles Napier, 
and I had been to Rosetta to inspect the 
batteries. It was on a tempestuous night 
that I returned to Alexandria, and went to 
the palace on the shore of the former island 
of Pharos to make my report to Mehemet 
Ali. 

“¢ The halls and passages which I used 
to find full of Mamelukes and officers, 
strutting about in the fulness of their con- 
tempt fora Christian, were empty; without 
encountering a single attendant I reached 
his room overlooking the sea; it was dim- 
ly lighted by a few candles of bad Egyp- 
tian wax with enormous untrimmed wicks. 
Here, at the end of his divan, I found him 
rolled up in a sort of ball, solitary, motion- 
less, apparently absorbed in thought. The 
waves were breaking lieavily on the mole, 
and I expected every instant the case- 
ments to be blownin. The roar of wind 
and sea was almost awful, but he did not 
seem conscious of it. 

“*T stood before him silent. Suddenly 
he said, as if speaking to himself, “ I think 
I can trust Ibrahim.” Again he was silent 
for some time, and then desired me to 
fetch Motus Bey, his admiral. I found 
him, and brought him to the viceroy. 
Neither of them spoke, until the viceroy, 
after looking at him steadily for some min- 
utes said to me, “ He is drunk; take him 
away.” I did so; and so ended my visit, 
without making any report.’ 

“* Was Motus drunk?’ I asked. 

“«He was drunk,’ answered Hekekyan, 
‘as all the naval officers were; they ex- 
pected to be sent out to fight Napier, and 
kept drinking to keep up their spirits. 

“*The viceroy,’ he added, ‘ was not 
pleased at my having witnessed his emo- 
tion or his neglected state ; but what com- 
pleted my disgrace was my having alluded 
some months after to the events of that 
night. He immediately sent me off to 
Cairo, on a trifling errand about the forti- 
fications of the citadel, and kept me there 
for three months. 

“¢ At the end of that time I received a 
summons from Meneele Pasha, the man 
who has just returned from Eupatoria, 
who was the minister of war. He placed 
me by him on his divan and gave me a 
pipe, but said nothing. Then came coffee. 
1 just sipped mine, and found it totally 
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unlike anything that I had ever tasted be- 
fore ; it was nauseous and intensely bitter. 
I gave it back to the servant. Meneele 
looked hard at me, but said nothing. I 
sat a few minutes longer, waiting for him 
to tell me why he had sent for me, and 
hearing nothing, went away, without a 
word having passed between us. Half an 
hour after Mehemet Ali arrived from 
Alexandria at the citadel. 

“¢*T cannot but suspect that I had be- 
come disagreeable, and that he had direct- 
ed Meneele to dispose of me before his 
return to Cairo. It certainly seemed that 
the only purpose for which Meneele sum- 
moned me was that I might drink that 
cup of coffee.’ 

“¢ But,’ I said, ‘if Mehemet Ali wished 
to remove you, might he not have had © 
recourse to a more certain expedient ?’ 

“¢There were objections,’ answered 
Hekekyan, ‘in my case to the use of the 
dagger or the cord. I was not then as I 
am now, alone; one of my brothers-in-law 
was his prime minister, another was his 
first interpreter. It would have been in- 
convenient to part with them, and they 
certainly would have quitted him. 

“ «He wished me to die, but he did not 
wish to be suspected of having killed me. 
I believe that it was for the same pur- 
pose that he sent me a few months after, 
at the beginning of the hot season, to pass 
some months in the Southern Desert ; and 
I am not sure that he did not take means 
to increase the dangers of the desert. The 
only place at which I halted was Berenice, 
in the Red Sea, where I spent a month, 
time enough for my sojourn there to be 
known at Cairo. A few days after I had 
left Berenice a party of armed Bishareem 
arrived there, inquired anxiously for me, 
and finding that 1 was gone followed me; 
luckily I left Komsko on the Nile before 
them ; and in my boat I was safe, for the 
Bishareem are not aquatic.’ 

“* Are they coarse or scientific poison- 
ers,’ I asked, ‘in Egypt ?’ 

“¢ Scientific,’ answered Lieder. ‘ The 
poisons are vegetable, and are not often 
intended to produce an immediate result, 
or even to operate by a single dose ; they 
undermine the health by frequent repeti- 
tion. The custom of giving coffee to 
every visitor affords great facilixies to 
what may be called dietetic poisioning. 
In Europe, unless you live in the same 
house with a man, it is difficult to poison 
him unless he dines with you, and even 
then, without accomplices. The accom- 
plices cannot be easily obtained, and the 
would possess a dangerous secret, whic 
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would make them your masters. You 
seldom can repeat the dose, it must there- 
fore be violent. The fact of his having 
dined with you would be easily proved, 
and his death by poison connected with it. 
The poisonings of Europe therefore are 
family poisonings. 

“¢In Egypt a man may drink coffee in 
the course of the morning at ten different 
houses. A single accomplice is all that is 
necessary; there is no difficulty in prevail- 
ing on him to accept the office; it is as 
natural to him as any other service. He 
does not think much about it, and is not 
likely to talk about it. If he does, you 
— him, or have him strangled and 

ury him in your garden. You run little 
risk by doing so; nothing that happens in 
aman’s house is known. For most pur- 
poses, indeed for all purposes, except 
opposing the will of the pashas, a man’s 
house is his castle in Egypt more really 
than it is in England. The reverence 
paid to the hareem extends to everything 
that is under the same roof. The Egyp- 
tian thinks himself well recompensed for 
being a slave abroad by being absolute at 
home. He would not accept freedom or 
security for himself if the condition were 
that it should extend to his household.’ 

“In this country,’ said Hekekyan, ‘ the 
disappearance of an unprotected man is 
not noticed. If I were to walk out to- 
morrow and not to return, no one except 
Madame Hekekyan would think about it. 
She would be alarmed the first night, and 
more so the second, and on the third she 
would give me up for lost. But she 
would infer that I had been removed by 
the higher powers, and that if she made 
complaints or even inquiries, she would 
share my fate; and in a short time it 
would be forgotten, at least among the 
Turks, that Hekekyan Bey had ever ex- 
isted. 

“Mr. Lieder,’ he added, ‘ says trul 
that our poisonings are seldom rapid. 
When the existence of a man has become 
offensive to the master he is impover 
ished, his villages are resumed, claims 
against him are countenanced, it is whis- 
pered about that it is imprudent to visit 
him orto receive him, he soon finds him- 
self alone as if he were in the desert. A 
Mussulman who has no resources, who 
neither sports, nor gambles, nor converses, 
nor reads, nor writes, nor walks, nor rides, 
nor travels, soon smokes himself into dys- 
pepsia. If he be, what few Mussulmans, 
are, a man of quick sensibility and self- 
respect, he is also oppressed and irritated 





‘by the intolerable feeling of wrong. Then 
perhaps he is suddenly recalled. He is 
again in favor, he is soon to be again in 
power; at every visit that he pays to the 
palace or to one of the divans, he gets a 
cup of coffee slightly impregnated; the 
moral and physical excitement combine. 
His death follows an illness which has not 
been scandalously short.’ 

“ «The remark,’ said Lieder, ‘ that Orien- 
tals are not to be judged according to Eu- 
ropean notions, is so obvious that it has 
become trite; on no point is the difference 
between the two minds more striking than 
in the respect for life. 

“The European cares nothing for brute 
life; he destroys the lower animals with- 
out scruple whenever it suits his con- 
venience, his pleasure, or his caprice; he 
shoots his favorite horse and his favorite 
dog as soon as they become too old for 
service. 

“¢The Mussulman preserves the lives of 
the lower animals solicitously. Though 
he considers the dog impure, and never 
makes a friend of him, he thinks it sinful 
to kill him, and allows the neighborhood 
and even the streets of his town to be in- 
fested by packs of masterless dogs whom 
we should get rid of in London or Berlin 
in one day. The beggar does not venture 
to destroy his vermin, he puts them ten- 
derly on the ground. There are hospitals 
in Cairo for superannuated cats, where 
they are fed at the public expense. But 
to human life he is utterly indifferent: he 
extinguishes it with much less scruple than 
that with which we shoot a horse past 
his work.’ ; 

“¢ Abbas,’ said Hekekyan, ‘ when a boy, 
had his pastry-cook bastinadoed to death. 
Mehemet Ali mildly reproved him for it, 
as we should correct a child for killing a 
butterfly ; he explained to his little grand- 
son that such things ought not to be done 
without a motive.’ 

“¢ When Nazleh Hanem,’ I asked, 
‘burnt her slave to death for giving her 
cold coffee, did her father interfere ?’ 

“*No,’ said Hekekyan, ‘he could not. 
That took place in a hareem. The mur- 
dering the messenger at Shoobra is an- 
other instance : it would have cost little to 
shut up the poor old man until any danger 
of his telling from whom he came was 
over; but it was simpler to drown him. 
Perhaps, however, in that case Mehemet 
Ali merely followed instructions which he 
might have thought it dishonorable to dis- 
obey. There was probably at the bottom 
of the letter some mark indicating how the 

















person who brought it was to be disposed 
of, as we write, “ Burn this note as soon 
as you have read it.”’ 

“¢ That incident,’ I said, ‘is mentioned 
by Cadoleone and Barrault in their history 
of the East in 1839 and 1840, and they 
affirm that the messenger was drowned 
for having refused to disclose the name of 
his employer.’ 

“That is a mistake,’ said Hekekyan. 
‘I was the only person present when 
Mehemet Ali received the messenger. 
He was obviously a man of the lowest 
class, who would not have refused to dis- 
close anything. Mehemet Ali asked no 
questions, and indeed had none to ask.’” 


Mr. Senior heard the sequel to this 
story some time afterwards at Alexandria 
from Artim Bey, Mehemet Ali’s prime 
minister : — 


“T asked him if he recollected the night 
described to me by Hekekyan when 
Mehemet Ali lay alone in an empty palace 
thinking over the chances of Ibrahim’s 
fidelity. 

“* Certainly I do,’ he answered, ‘and I 
recollect the day that followed it. Napier 
appeared off the old port and sent in a 
letter requiring the viceroy to surrender 
the Turkish fleet, and to submit to the 
award of the four powers.’ 

“¢ What was his force ?’ I asked. 

“*] forget,’ answered Artim: ‘five or 
six ships. We had about eighteen sail of 
the line and twenty frigates— not less 
than fifty ships — but we could not rely 
on the Turkish sailors. They would have 
joined the English if we had allowed the 
ships to quit the port, nor could we indeed 
trust the Egyptians, and as for the artil- 
lerymen they had spiked the guns on the 
batteries. Mehemet Ali was still in his 
mood of resistance. I took to him Na- 
pier’s letter. He asked fiercely, “ What 
does the Englishman say?” “Let the 
letter be translated to you,” I answered. 
This was done. He rose from his divan 
and began to walk up and down the room, 
exclaiming, “I will not give up the fleet, 
they may burn it if they can, they may 
burn Alexandria, they may drive me out 
of Egypt and I will live a hadji in Mecca; 
but they shall not drive me out of Egypt, 
or even out of Alexandria. I will fight 
until further resistance is impossible. I 
will make my last stand in the powder 
magazine. and when all is lost, 7e sauterai.” 
“ This may be well,” I said, “in your High- 
ness’s high position, but it will not suit 
your subjects. Sz vous sautez, vous 
Sauterez seul.” 
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“He came up to me in a fury, and I 
own that I trembled, and that my knees 
shook. I moved back, and he advanced 
until I was close to the wall. Then we 
stood face to face. He looked at me for 
some time, probably considering whether 
he should give a sign for my being stran- 
gled. At last he said, “ Send an order to 
the Englishman to come on shore to me.” 

“«T wrote to Napier to say “that the 
viceroy thought that the matter could be 
best arranged in a personal interview, and 
to request that he would visit his High- 
ness at the palace.” The next day Napier 
came. Mehemet Ali had had a night to 
reflect, and he had profited by it. He 
seized him by both hands, placed him on 
his right side on the corner of the divan, 
gave him diamond-topped pipes, and coffee 
in gold cups, and acceded without remon- 
strance toall his demands, and in the same 
evening Napier was wandering alone over 
the bazaars of Alexandria in a round hat. 
I offered him a ¢chaous, but he said he 
had objects with which an attendant would 
interfere. 

“*Mehemet Ali,’ he continued, ‘ was 
not a safe master, but he was an agree- 
able one. He was very generous; he had 
a quick and correct appreciation of char- 
acter, and his conversation was charming. 

“* Although he did not learn to read 
until he was forty-seven, he had more lit- 
erary taste than any Turk- that I have 
known. He had every book about Napo- 
leon that he could find translated for him, 
and read them or had them read to him 
with avidity. He made me translate the 
“ Esprit des Lois,” and read it with great 
interest. Of course I rather paraphrased 
than translated. He would not have un- 
derstood Montesquieu’s terse epigrams. 

“* He told me one day that he had read 
much about Machiavelli’s “ Principe,” and 
begged me to translate it for him. I set 
to work, and gave him the first day ten 
pages, and the next ten pages more, and 
ten more the third; but on the fourth he 
stopped me. “I have read,” he said, “all 
that you have given me of Machiavelli. I 
did not find much that was new in your 
first ten pages, but I hoped that it might 
improve ; but the next ten were not better, 
and the last are mere commonplace. I 
see that I have nothing to learn from 
Machiavelli. I know many more tricks 
than he knew; you need not translate any 
more of him.” 

“*¢ Though passionate he was not cruel, 
nor indifferent to human suffering. I went 
with him one day toone of his farms. He 
found that his manager had been buying 





straw. He was very angry. “A farm,” 
he said, “ought to furnish its own straw, 
there must have been peculation or mis- 
management.” He ordered the manager 
to receive three hundred blows. I was 
shocked, and ventured to remonstrate; 
but he kept repeating that his farms must 
provide their own straw. 

“ «The next morning I found him on his 
divan in tears. “A dreadful thing,” he 
said, “has happened to me. The man 
whom yesterday I ordered to be beaten is 
dead. You must find out his family, give 
his widow a pension of one hundred dol- 
lars a year, and provide for his children, if 
he has left any.” 

“¢ Mehemet Ali’s sons,’ continued Artim, 
‘by his old Macedonian wife, Ibrahim, 
Ismail, and Toussoun, were all men of 
ability, far superior to those by his slaves, 
and they were much better educated; not 
that they had more learning, but that, as 
they were born before he was pasha, they 
escaped the flattery which has ruined the 
others. Perhaps, however, power would 
have spoilt them as it spoiled Abbas and 
Said. I once said to Achmed,* “ You are 
an excellent man now, but God knows 
what you will be when you are viceroy.” 
Abbas was good and Said was good in 
private life. 

“¢ Which had the most talent,’ I asked, 
‘ Abbas or Said?’ 

* * Abbas,’ he answered. ‘And though 
he could speak only Turkish he talked 
well and wrote ‘well his own language. 
Said speaks well no language but French, 
his Turkish is bad and he cannot «write at 
all. Abbas hated Europeans and Euro- 
pean education, but wished to diffuse 
Turkish education. Said hates all educa- 
tion of every kind. Said is the bolder 
man, Abbas was timid. Mehemet Ali 
used to abuse him for his indolence, and 
prophesied to him that if he passed all his 
time smoking and lolling on his divan he 
would be assassinated. This prophecy 
sank deep into the mind of Abbas, and 
assassination was always uppermost in his 
thoughts.’ 

“¢T wonder then,’ I said, ‘that he ven- 
tured to ill-treat, or even to threaten, the 
very Mamelukes who kept guard over 
him!’ 

“No European,’ answered Artim, 
‘would have done so, nor would he, per- 
haps, when he was cool, but in his fits of 


* The heir apparent in 1856. 
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anger he was mad. He killed several of 
his Mamelukes —one a few days before 
his own death —and certainly had’ threat- 
ened the two who murdered him.’ 

“¢ What has become of them?’ I asked. 

“¢T believe,’ answered Artim, ‘that 
they are still in the army. They have 
never been punished. Abbas’ mother 
came to Said toask that her son might be 
revenged, but Mahmoud Pasha, Mustapha 
Bey, and Elfi Bey, the three persons who 
first heard of the murder, had all been 
Mamelukes. To preserve the honor of 
the corps they made the physicians sign a 
certificate that the death was natural, and 
Said was anxious that that story should be 
believed, as he did not wish to put the 
assassination of viceroys into people’s 
heads.’ 

“¢ With whom,’ I said, ‘ does Said live ?’ 

“¢ With his servants,’ answered Artim 
Bey, ‘like all Oriental princes. His bar- 
ber, his bathing-man, his pipe-fillers, form 
the fonds of his society. Then his sol- 
diers, particularly his common soldiers, 
have free access to him. Turks are fond 
of low company. They are at ease in it.’ 

“‘ ¢ Said,’ I said, ‘seems to me at ease in 
all companies.’ ; 

“¢ For a short time,’ answered Artim; 
‘but he does not like the restraints of 
polished society, or the sustained conver- 
sation of intelligent persons. He has 
quickness, apropos, and repartee, and 
some humorous naiveté, but there is no 
sequence in his ideas. He cannot reason. 
He has dismissed all his council, and 
turned his ministers into clerks; but so 
little is he aware of the extent of the du- 
ties he has assumed that he wastes four 
or five hours every day driiling recruits. 
That, however, is his amusement; and the 
amusements of a Turk are so few that he 
must take what he can get. A friend of 
mine, a native physician, was called in a 
few days ago bya Turk, and found him 
dying of dyspepsia, arising from torpor of 
mind and body. He advised him to ride. 
“] don’t like riding,” said the patient. 
‘“‘ Then,” said the physician, “spend a few 
hours every morning in your hareem.” 
“] hate my hareem,” was the answer. 
“Then,” said the physician, “ count your 
money fora few hours.” “I don’t care 
about money,” said the patient. “ Then,” 
said the physician, “hang yourself, for 
how can life be endurable to a man who 
does not care for his horse, or his wife, or 
his money ?”’” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
VICTORY. 


THERE was not a moment to lose. All 
England was in confusion; local commit- 
tees hastily assembling; Parliamentary 
agents down in Westminster wasting their 
substance on shilling telegrams; wire- 
pullers in Pall Mall pitifully begging for 
money to start hopeless contests in the 
interest of the party; eager young men 
fresh from college consulting their friends 
as to which impregnable seat they should 
assault with a despairing courage; and 
comfortable and elderly members dolefully 
shaking their heads over the possible con- 
sequences of this precipitate step, inso- 
much that the luncheon-claret at their club 
had no longer any charms for them. And 
then the voluble partisans —the enthu- 
siasts —the believers in the great liberal 
heart of England—hv~v little did they 
reck of the awful catastrophe impending! 
The abolition of the income tax would 
rally wavering constituencies. The recent 
reverses at the poll were only the result 
of a temporary irritation; another week 
would give the government an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Alas! alas! These confi- 
dent professions were balm to many an 
anxious heart, this or the other luckless 
wight seeking all possible means of con- 
vincing himself that his constituents could 
not be so cruel as to oust him; but they 
did not prevent those constituents from 
arising and slaying their representative, 
transforming him from a living and mov- 
ing member of Parliament into a wander- 
ing and disconsolate voice. 

Balfour had to think and act for himself 
in this crisis; Mr. Bolitho was far too 
busy to attend to such a paltry place as 
Englebury, even if he had been willing to 
join in what he regarded as a quixotic 
adventure. And now a strange thing hap- 
pened. Balfour had long been of opinion 
that his wife’s notions of what public life 
should be were much too romantic and 
high-strung to be practicable. It was well 
she should have them; it was well that 
her ignorance of the world allowed her to 
imagine them to be possible. But, of 
course, a man living in the denser and 
coarser atmosphere of politics had to take 
human nature as he found it; and could 
not afford to rule his conduct by certain 
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theories which, beautiful enough in them- 
selves, were merely visionary. 

Oddly enough, however, and probably 
unconsciously, he did at this moment rule 
his conduct by Lady Sylvia’s sentiments. 
It is true that, when he first talked about 
that business of buying the filched com- 
mon from Mr. Chorley, and subsequently 
presenting it to the Englebury people, he 
appeared to treat the whole affair as a 
joke ; but all the same he had expressed 
no distinct disapproval of the scheme. It 
was only after Lady Sylvia’s indignant 
protest that he came to consider that pro- 
posal as altogether detestable. Further, 
when Bolitho suggested to him that he 
should try to oust the member then sitting 
for Englebury, he saw no reason why he 
should not try todo so. Had not Harn- 
den himself led similar assaults on seats 
deemed even more a personal perquisite 
than hisown? Harnden was used up, was 
of no good to either party, had spoken of 
retiring; why should not the seat be con- 
tested? This was Balfour’s opinion at 
the time; and he himself could not have 
told when he hadaltered it. All the same, 
as he now hurried up to London, he felt it 
would be mean to try to oust this old gen- 
tleman from his seat; if Harnden did not 
mean to resign, he, Balfour, would make a 
rush at some other place — Evesham, 
Shoreham, Woodstock, any quarter, in 
fact, that was likely to covet the glory of 
returning so distinguished and indepen- 
dent a person as himself. 

And in his straightforward fashion he 
went direct to this old gentleman, whom 
he found in a little, and old-fashioned, but 
famous club in St. James’s Street. The 
member for Englebury had once been a 
fine-looking man; and even now there was 
something striking about the firm mouth, 
aquiline nose, keen eyes, fresh color, and 
silvery hair; but the tall form was bent 
almost double; and the voice was queru- 
lous and raucous. He came into the small 
side-room with Balfour’s card in his hand; 
he bowed slightly and stiffly; and in that 
second had keenly studied his adversary’s 
face, as if he would read every line of the 
character impressed on it. 

“ Sit down,” said he. 

Balfour sat down, and appeared to con- 
sider for a second or sa how he would 
open the conversation. The two were 
familiar with each other’s appearance in 
the House ; but had never spoken. 

“I suppose you know, Mr. Harnden, 
that they mean to turn me out of Ballina- 
scroon ?” 

“Yes, I da — yes,” said the old gentle- 
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“And you 
es 
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man, in a staccato fashion. 
want to turn me out of Englebury ? 
— I have heard that too.” 

“TI thought of trying,” said Balfour, 
_ frankly. “ But now f have made up my 

mind not to stand unless there is a va- 
cancy. There was a talk of your resign- 
ing. I have called now to ask you wheth- 
er there was any truth in the rumor; if 
not, I will let Englebury alone.” 

“ Ay,” said the elder man, with gruff 
emphasis, “Chorley —that fool Chorley 
—told you, didn’t he? You are in J@ague 
with Chorley, aren’t you? Do you think 
that fellow can get my seat for you?” 

“T tell cant don’t mean to try, sir, 
unless you intend to give it up of your own 
free will. Chorley? Oh, no; er not 
in league with Chorley; he and I had a 
quarrel.” x 

“I didn’t hear about that,” said the old 
gentleman, still regarding his enemy wit 
some reserve. “I haven’t been down 
there for a long time now. And so Chor- 
ley was humbugging you, was he? You 
thought he had put you in for a good 
thing, eh? Don’t you believe that ass. 
Why, he made some representations to 
me some time ago r 

At this point Mr. Harnden suddenly 
stopped, as if some new light had elk 
him. 

“Ha, that was it, was it? You quar- 
relled with him, did you?” he said, glanc- 
ing at Balfour a quick, shrewd look. 

“ Yes, I did,” said Balfour, “arid I swore 
I would fight him, and you, and everybody 
all round, and win the seat in spite of any 
coalition. That was vaporing. I was in 
a rage.” 

Mr. Harnden stroked his hands on his 
knees for some little time, and then he 
laughed and looked up. 

“T believe what you have told me,” he 
said, staring his enemy full in the face. 
“1 see now why that presumptuous fellow, 
Chorley, made overtures to me. To tell 
you the truth, I thought he wanted me to 
spend more money, or something of that 
sort, and I sent him about_his business. 
Well, sir, you’ve done the best thing you 
could have thought of by coming straight 
to me. I will tell you a secret. I had 
prepared a nice little plan for dishing both 
you and Chorley.” 

And here the old gentleman laughed 
again, at his own smartness. Balfour was 

ad to find him in this pleasant humor; 
it was not every one, if ali stories be true, 
that the member for Englebury received 
so pleasantly. 

“I like the look of you,” said Mr. Harn- 
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den, bluntly. ¢“1I don’t think you would 
play any tricks.” 

“Tam very much obliged to you,” said 
Balfour, drily. 

“Oh, don’t you be insulted. I am an 
old man: I speak my mind. And when 
you come to my time of life — well, you'll 
snow more about electioneering dodges. 
So you’ve quarrelled with Chorley, have 
oéuen p 9? 

i Yes.” 

“H’m. And you believed he would 
have given you my seat?” 

“T thought with his help I might have 
won it — that is, if the representations 
were true, I was told you weren’t very 
popular down there, Mr. Harnden.” 

“Perhaps not — perhaps not,” said the 
oldman. “ They grumble because I speak 
the truth, in Parliament and out. But 
don’t you make any mistake about it ; all 
that would disappear if another man were 
tocontest the seat. They’ll stick to me at 
an election; depend on that, sir.” | 

“Then you pro to remain in Par- 
liament,” said Balfour, rising. “In that 


case, I need not waste your time further.” 
“Stay a minute,” said the old man, 
you I meant to dish you 


curtly. “I told 
and Chorley.” 

“ Yes.” 

“You and I might dish Chorley, and 
you might have the seat.” 

Balfour was not an emotional person ; but 
he was a young man, and desperately anx- 
ious about his chances of being returned ; 
and at this abrupt proposal his heart 
jumped. 

“There is something about that fellow 
that acts on me like a red rag-on a bull,” 
continued this irascible old man. “ He is 
as cunning as a fox, and as slippery as an 
eel; and his infernal twaddle about the 
duties of a member of Parliament —and 
his infernal wife too! Look here ; you are 
a young man; you have plenty of energy. 
Go down at once to Englebury; issue an 
address; pitch it high and strong about 
corrupt local influence and: intimidation ; 
denounce that fellow, and call on the elect- 
ors to free themselves from the tyranny 
of dictation — you know the sort of bun- 
kum. That will drive Chorley over to 
me.” 

“You are excessively kind, sir,” said 
Balfour, who, despite his disappointment, 
could not help bursting out into a laugh. 
**T have no doubt that would be excellent 
sport for you. But, you see, I want to 
get into Parliment. I can’t go skylarkin 
about Englebury, merely to make a fool o 
Mr. Chorley.” 
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“There’s a good deal of the greenhorn 
about you,” said the old gentlemen, testily, 
for he did not like being laughed at, “ but 
that is natural at your age. Of course, I 
mean to resign. I had thought of resign- 
ing in favor of that boy of Lord S 's, 
who is a clever lad, if he would give up 
French Radicals and atheism. But I will 
resign in your favor, if you like — at the 
last moment — after Chorley has been 
working for me like the hound he is. And 
what do you say to that, young man?” 

Mr. Harnden rose, with a proud smile 
on his face. He was vain of his diplo- 
macy; perhaps, too, it pleased him to 
patronize this younger man, to whom a 
seat in the house was of such infinite con- 
sequence. 

“ Do I understand, sir, that you meant 
to give up your seat in any case?” Bal- 
four asked. 

“ Certainly I did,” said the other. “If 
I wished to retain it, do you think I should 
be afraid of you—I mean of any candi- 
date that Chorley could bring forward ? 
No, no; don’t you believe any such stuff. 
The people of Englebury and I have had 
our quarrels ; but we are good friends at 
bottom. It will be a very disgraceful 
thing if they don’t give me a handsome 
piece of plate when I retire.” 

* My ¢ woes sir,” said Balfour, with satur- 
nine simplicity, “7 will take care of that.” 

“ And I am not going to spend a penny 
in a bogus contest; mind that. But that 
is not your business. Now go away. 
Don’t tell anybody you have seen me. 
like the look of you; I think you have too 
many opinions; but as soon as you get 
into some small office—and the govern- 
ment might do worse, I will say — you 
will get cured of that. Good-day to you.” 

There is a telegraph office at the foot 
of St. James’s Street. Balfour walked 
right down there, and sent a message to 
his friend Jewsbury at Oxford: “Come 
down at once to the Green Fox, Engle- 
bury. Some fun going on.” Then, find- 
ing he could just catch the afternoon train, 
bre jumped into a hansom and drove to 
Paddington Station. He arrived at Engle- 
bury without even a tooth-brush ; but he 
had his cheque-book in his pocket. 

The Rev. Mr. Jewsbury arrived the next 
day; and the business of the election 
began at once. Jewsbury was in the 
secret, and roared with laughter as he 
heightened the pungency of the para 

ph which called on the electors of 
“nglebury to free themselves from polit- 
ical slavery. And Balfour laughed as 
heartily when he found himself lashed and 
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torn to pieces every morning by the Engie- 
bury Mercury; because he looked for- 
ward to the time when the editor of that 
important organ might have to change his 
tune, in asking the sitting member to obtain 
the government advertisements for him. 

It was a fierce fight, to be sure; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Chorley had such faith in 
their time-honored representative that they 
called on their fellow-townsmen to raise a 
sum to defray Mr. Harnden’s expenses. 
Then, on the night before the election, 
the thunderbolt fell. Mr. Harnden at- 
tended a meeting of his friends and sup- 
porters. He thanked them most cordially 
for all they had done on his behalf. The 
weight of years, he said, was beginning to 
tell on him; nevertheless he had been 
loth to take his hand from the plough; 
now, however, at the last moment, he Felt 
it would be a mistake to task their kind- 
ness and forbearance longer. But he felt 
it a privilege to be able to resign in favor 
of an opponent who had throughout treat- 
ed him with the greatest courtesy —an 
opponent who had alvenily made some 
mark in the House — who would do credit 
to the borough. That the constituency 
was not divided in its opinions they would 
prove by voting for Mr. Balfour like one 
man. He called for three cheers for his 
antagonist; and the meeting, startled, 
bewildered, but at the same time vaguely 
enthusiastic, positively roared. Whether 
Mr. Chorley, who was on the platform, 
joined in that outburst could not well be 
made out. Next day, as a matter of 
course, Mr. Hugh Balfour -was elected 
member of Parliament for the borough 
of Englebury; and he straightway tele- 
graphed off this fact to his wife. Perhaps 
she was not looking at the newspapers. 

Well, he was only a young man; and he 
was no doubt proud of his success as he 
hastened down to Surrey again. Then 
everything promised him a glad home- 
coming; for he had learned in passing 
through London that the charge against 
Lord Willowby and his fellow-speculators 
had been withdrawn —he supposed the 
richer merchants had joined to buy the 
man off. And as he drove over to the 
Lilacs he was full of eager schemes. 
Lady Sylvia would come at once to Lon- 
don, and the house in Piccadilly would be 
Fe ready for the opening of Parliament. 

t would be complimentary if she went 
down with him to Englebury, and called 
on one or two people whose acquaintance 
he had made down there. Surely she 
would be glad to welcome him after his 
notable victory. 
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But what was his surprise and chagrin 
to find that Lady Sylvia’s congratulations 
were of a distinctly formal and correct 
character; and that she did not at all 
enter into his plans for leaving the Lilacs. 

“ Why,- Sylvia,” said he, “surely you 
don’t hate Englebury simply because you 
disliked the Chorleys? Chorley has been 
my sworn enemy all through this fight; 
and I have smote him hip and thigh! ’ 

“T scarcely remember anything about 
the Chorleys,” she said, indifferently. 

“But why-would you rather live down 
here?” said he, in amazement. 

“You know you will be every night at 
the House,” she said. 

“Not more than other members,” he 
remonstrated. “I shall have three nights 
a week free.” 

“ And then you will be going out among 
people who are altogether strangers to me 
—who will talk about things of which I 
know nothing ——” 

“ My dear child,” said he, “ you don’t 
mean to say you intend to live down here 
all by woh + during the time Parliament 
is sitting? You will go mad!” 

“T have told you before, Hugh,” said 
she, “ that I cannot leave papa while he is 
so poorly as he is at present. You will 
have plenty of occupation and amusement 
in London without me; I must remain 
here.” 

There was a flash of angry light in the 
deep-set grey eyes. 

“If you insist on remaining here,” said 
he, “because your father chooses to go 
pottering after those rabbits ——” 

Then he checked himself. Had he not 
vowed to himself again and again that he 
would be tenderly considerate to this gen- 
tle-souled creature, who had placed the 
happiness of her life in his hands? If 
she had higher notions of duty than he 
could very well understand, ought he not 
at least to respect them ? 

“ Ah, well, Sylvia,” said he, patting her 
on the shoulder, “ perhaps you are right. 
But I am afraid you will find it very dull.” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CREMA AND THE CRUCIFIX. 


Few people visit Crema. It is a little 
country town of Lombardy, between Cre- 
mona and Treviglio, with no historic mem- 
ories but very misty ones belonging to the 
days of the Visconti dynasty. On every 
side around the city walls stretch smiling 
vineyards and rich meadows, where the 
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elms are married to the mulberry-trees by 
long festoons of foliage hiding purple 
grapes, where the sunflowers droop their 
eavy golden heads among tall stems of 
millet and gigantic maize, and here and 
there a rice-crop ripens in the marshy 
loam. In vintage time the carts, drawn by 
their white oxen, come creaking townward 
in the evening, laden with blue bunches, 
Down the long straight roads, between 
rows of ‘poplars, they creep on; and on 
the shafts beneath the pyramid of fruit lie 
contadini stained with lees of wine. Far 
off across that “waveless sea” of Lom- 
bardy, which has been the battle-field of 
countless generations, rise the dim grey 
Alps, or else pearled domes of thunder- 
clouds in gleaming masses over some tall 
solitary tower. Such backgrounds, full of 
peace, suggestive of almost infinite dis- 
tance, and dignified with colors of incom- 
parable depth and breadth, the Venetian 
ainters loved. No landscape in Europe 
is more wonderful than this — thrice won- 
derful in the vastness of its arching heav- 
ens, in the stillness of its level plain, and 
in the bulwark of huge crested mountains, 
reared afar like bastions against the north- 
ern sky. 
The little town is all alive in this Sep- 
tember weather. At every corner of the 
street, under rustling abeles and_thick- 
foliaged planes, at the doors of palaces and 
in the yards of inns, men, naked from the 
thighs downward, are treading the red 
must into vats and tuns; while their mild- 
eyed oxen lie beneath them in the road, 
aceably chewing the cud between one 
journey to the vineyard and another. It 
must not be imagined that the scene of 
Alma Tadema’s “Roman Vintage,” or 
what we fondly picture to our fancy of the 
Athenian Lenza, is repeated in the streets 
of Crema. This modern treading of the 
wine-press is a very prosaic affair. The 
town reeks with a sour smell of old casks 
and crushed grapeskins, and the men and 
women at work bear no resemblance what- 
ever'to Bacchus and his crew. Yet even 
as it is, the Lombard vintage, beneath 
floods of sunlight and a pure ‘blue sky, is 
beautiful; and he who would fain make 
acquaintance with Crema, should time his 
entry into the old town, if possible, on 
some still, golden afternoon of autumn. It 
is then, if_ever, that he will learn to love 
the glowimy brickwork of its churches and 
the quaint terra-cotta traceries that form 
its chief artistic charm. 
How the unique brick architecture of the 
Lombard cities took its origin — whether 
from the precepts of Byzantine aliens in 
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the earliest middle ages, or from the native 
instincts of a mixed race composed of 
Gallic, Ligurian, Roman, and Teutonic 
elements, under the leadership of Longo- 
bardic rulers —is a question for antiqua- 
rians to decide. There can, however, be 
no doubt that the monuments of the Lom- 
bard style, as they now exist, are no less 
enuinely local, no less characteristic of 
the country they adorn, no less indigenous 
to the soil they sprang from, than the Attic 
colonnade of Mnesicles and [ctinus. What 
the marble quarries of Pentelicus were to 
the Athenian builders, the clay beneath 
their feet was to those Lombard crafts- 
men. From it they fashioned structures 
as enduring, towers as majestic, and cathe- 
dral aisles as solemn, as were ever wrought 
from chiselled stone. There is a true 
sympathy between those buildings and the 
Lombard landscape, which by itself might 
suffice to prove the originality of their 
almost unknown architects. The rich 
color of the baked clay — finely modulated 
from a purplish red, ( aw russet, crim- 
son, pink, and orange, to pale yellow and 
dull grey — harmonizes with the brilliant 
gteenery of Lombard vegetation and with 
the deep azure of the distant Alpirte range. 
Reared aloft above the flat expanse of 
plain, those. square forroni, tapering into 
octagons and crowned with slender cones, 
break the long sweeping lines and infinite 
horizons with a contrast that affords re- 
lief, and yields a resting-place to tired 
eyes; while, far away, seen haply from 
some bridge above Ticino, or some high- 
built palace loggia, they gleam like col- 
umns of pale rosy fire against the front of 
mustering storm-clouds blue with rain. In 
that happy orchard of Italy, a pergola of 
vines in leaf, a clump of green acacias, and 
a campanile soaring above its church roof, 
brought into chance combination with the 
reaches of the plain and the dim mountain 
range, make up a picture eloquent in its 
suggestive beauty. 
hose ancient builders wrought cun- 
ningly with their material. The bricks are 
fashioned and fixed to last for all time. 
Exposed to the icy winds of a Lombard 
winter, to the fierce fire of a Lombard 
summer, and to the moist vapors of a Lom- 
bard autumn; neglected by unheeding 
enerations; with flowers clustering in 
their crannies, and birds nesting in their 
eaves, and mason-bees vag | the delicate 
network of their traceries, they still pre- 
sent angles as sharp as when they were but 
finished, and joints as nice as when the 
mortar dried in the first months of their 
building. This immunity from age and 
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injury they owe partly to the imperishable 
nature of baked clay; partly to the care of 
the artists who selected and mingled the 
right sorts of earth, burned them with 
scrupulous attention, and fitted them to- 
gether with a patience born of loving ser- 
vice. Each member of the edifice was 
designed with a view to its ultimate place. 
The proper curve was ascertained for 
cylindrical columns and for rounded arch- 
es. Larger bricks were moulded for the 
supporting walls, and lesser pieces were 
adapted to the airy vaults and lanterns. 
In the brickfield and the kiln the whole 
church was planned and wrought out in its 
details, before the hands that made a unity 
of all these scattered elements were set to 
the work of raising it in air. When they 
came to put the puzzle together, they. laid 
each brick against its neighbor, filling u 
the almost imperceptible interstices wit 
liquid cement composed of quicklime and 
fine sand in water. After five centuries 
the seams between the layers of brick that 
make the bell-tower of S. Gottardo at 
Milan, yield no point of vantage to the 
penknife or the chisel. 

Nor was it in their welding of the bricks 
alone that these craftsmen showed their 
science. They were wont to enrich the 
surface with marble, sparingly but effec- 
tively employed, as in those slender de- 
tached columns, which add such beauty 
to the octagon of S. Gottardo, or in the 
string-courses of strange beasts and rep- 
tiles that adorn so many of the church 
fronts of Pavia. They called to their aid 
the mandorlate of Verona, supporting 
their porch pillars on the backs of cou- 
chant lions, inserting polished slabs on 
their facades, and building huge sarcoph- 
agi into their cloister alleys. Between 
terra-cotta and this marble of Verona there 
exists a deep and delicate affinity. It took 
the name of mandorlato, | suppose, from 
resembling almond blossoms. But it is 
far from having the simple beauty of a 
single hue. Like all noble veined stones, 
it passes by a series of modulations and 
gradations through a gamut of associated 
rather than contrasted tints. Not the 
pink of the almond blossom only, but the 
creamy whiteness of the almond kernel, 
and the dull yellow of the almond nut may 
be found in it; and yet these colors are so 
blent and blurred to all-pervading mellow- 
ness, that nowhere is there any shock of 
contrast or violence of a preponderating 
tone. The veins which run in labyrinths 
of crossing, curving, and contorted lines 
all over its smooth surface add, no doubt, 
to this effect of unity. The polish, lastly, 
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which it takes, makes the mandorlato 
shine like a smile upon the sober face of 
the brickwork: for, serviceable as terra- 
cotta is for nearly all artistic purposes, it 
cannot reflect light or gain the illumination 
which comes-from surface brightness. 
What the clay can do almost better than 
any crystalline material, may be seen in 
the mouldings ‘so characteristic of Lom- 
bard architecture. Geometrical patterns 
of the rarest and most fanciful device; 
scrolls of acanthus foliage, and traceries 
of tendrils ; Capids swinging in festoons 
of vines; angels joining hands in dance, 
with fluttering skirts, and windy hair, and 
mouths that symbol singing; grave faces 
of old men and beautiful profiles of maid- 
ens leaning from medallions ; wide-winged 
genii filling the spandrils of cloister arches, 
and cherubs clustered in the rondure 
of rose-windows, — ornaments like these, 
wrought from the plastic clay, and adapted 
with true taste to the requirements of the 
architecture, are familiar to every one who 
has studied the church front of Crema, 
the cloisters of the Certosa, the courts of 
the Ospedale Maggiore at Milan, or the 
public palace of Cremona. : 
If the mandor/ato gives a smile to those 
majestic Lombard buildings, the terra- 
cotta decorations add the element of life 
and movement. The thought of the artist 
in its first freshness and vivacity is felt in 
them. They have all the spontaneity of 
improvisation, the seductive melody of 
unpremeditated music. Moulding the sup- 
le earth with “hand obedient to the 
rain,” the plasticatore has impressed his 
most fugitive dreams of beauty on it with- 
out effort ; and what it cost him but a few 
fatigueless hours to fashion, the steady 
heat of the furnace has gifted with imper- 
ishable life. Such work, no doubt, has 
the defects of its qualities. As there are 
few difficulties to overcome, it suffers from 
a fatal facility—nec pluteum. cedit nec 
demorsos sapit ungues. It is therefore 
apt to be unequal, touching at times the 
highest point of inspiration, and sinking 
not unfrequently into the commonplace of 
easy-going triviality. But it is never la- 
ret never pedantic, never dulled by the 
painful effort to subdue an obstinate mate- 
rial to the artist’s will. If marble is re- 
quired to develop the strength of the few 
supreme sculptors, terra-cotta saves intact 
the fancies of a crowd of lesser men. 
When we reflect that all the force, so- 
lemnity, and beauty of the Lombard build- 
ings was evoked from clay, we learn from 
them this lesson: that the thought of 
man needs neither precious material nor 
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yet stubborn substaace for the production 
of enduring masterpieces. The red earth 
was enough for God when he made man 
in his own image; and mud dried in the 
sun suffices for the artist, who is next to 
God in his creative faculty, since om 
merita nome di creatore se non Iddio ed 
il poeta. After all, what is more everlast- 
ing than terra-cotta? The hob-najfs of 
the boys who ran across the brickfields in 
the Roman town of Silchester may still 
be seen, mingled with the impress of the 
feet of dogs and hoofs of goats, in the 
tiles discovered there. Such traces might 
serve as a metaphor for the footfall of 
artistic genius, when the form-giver has 
stamped his thought upon the moist clay, 
and fire has made that imprint permanent, 

Of all these Lombard edifiees, none is 
more beautiful than the cathedral of Cre- 
ma, with its delicately finished campanile, 
built of choicely tinted — bricks, and 
ending in a lantern of the gracefulest, 
most airily capricious fancy. This bell- 
tower does not display the gigantic force 
of Cremona’s famous forraszo, shooting 
three-hundred and ninety-six feet into blue 
ether from the city square; nor can it rival 
the octagon of S. Gottardo for warmth of 
hue. Yet it has a character of elegance, 
combined with boldness of invention, that 
justifies the citizens of Crema in their 
pride. It is unique; and he who has not 
seen it does not know the whole resources 
of the Lombard style. The facade of the 
cathedral displays that peculiar blending 
of Byzantine or Romanesque round arches 
with Gothic details in the windows and 
with the acute angle of the central pitch, 
which forms the characteristic quality of 
the late ¢recento Lombard manner. In its 
combination of purity and richness it cor- 
responds to the best age of decorated 
work in English Gothic. What, however, 
strikes a northern observer is the strange 
detachment of this elaborate facade from 
the main structure of the church. Like a 
frontispiece cut out of cardboard and 
pierced with ornamental openings, it 
shoots far above the low roof of the nave ; 
so that at night the moon, rising above 
the southern aisle, shines through its top- 
most window, and casts the shadow of its 
tracery upon the pavement of the square. 
This is a constructive blemish to which 
the Italians in no part of the peninsula 
were sensitive. They seem to have re- 

rded their church-fronts as indepen- 
Sent of the edifice, capable of separate 
treatment, and worthy in themselves of 
being made the subject of decorative skill. 

In the so-called Santuario of Crema ~ 
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a circular church dedicated to S. Maria 
della Croce, outside the walls —the Lom- 
bard style has been adapted to the man- 
ner of the Mid Renaissance. This church 
was raised in the last years of the fif- 
teenth century by Gian Battista Battagli, 
an architect of Lodi, who followed the 
pure rules cf taste bequeathed to north 
talian builders by Bramante. The beauty 
of the edifice is due entirely to its tranquil 
dignity and harmony of parts, the lightness 
of its circling loggia, and the just propor- 
tion maintained between the central struc- 
ture and its four projecting porticoes. The 
sharp angles of these vestibules afford a 
contrast to the simplicity of the main 
building, while their clustered cupolas as- 
sist the general effect of roundness aimed 
at by the architect. Such a church as 
this proves how much may be achieved 
by the happy distribution of architectural 
masses. It was the triumph of the best 
Renaissance style to attain lucidity of 
treatment, and to produce beauty by geo- 
metrical proportion. When Leo Battista 
Alberti complained that a slight alteration 
of the curves in his design for S. Fran- 
cesco at Rimini would “ spoil his music,” 
this is what he meant. The melody of 
lines and the harmony of parts made a 
symphony to his eyes no less agreeable 
ana concert of tuned lutes and voices 
to his ears; and to this music he was so 
sensitive that any deviation was a discord. 
After seeing the churches of Crema 
and sauntering about the streets awhile, 
there is nothing left to do but to take 
refuge in the old Albergo del Pozzo. 
This is one of those queer Italian inns, 
which carry you away at once into a scene 
of Goldoni. It is part of some palace, 
where nobles housed their dravé in the 
sixteenth century, and which the lesser 
ople of to-day -have turned into a dozen 
abitations. Its great stone staircase 
leads to a saloon upon which the various 
bed-chambers open; and round its court- 
yard runs an open balcony, and from the 
court grows up a fig-tree poking ripe fruit 
against a bedroom window. Oleanders in 
tubs, and red salvias in pots, and kitchen 
herbs in boxes, flourish on the pavement, 
where the ostler comes to wash his car- 
riages, and where the barber shaves the 
le of the house. Visitors to the Al- 
rgo del Pozzo are invariably asked if 
they have seen the Museo; and when 
they answer in the negative, they are con- 
ducted with some ceremony to a lar, 
room on the ground-floor of the inn, look- 
ing out upon the courtyard and the fig-tree. 
It was here that I gained the acquaint- 
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ance of Signor Folcioni, and became 
possessor of an object that has made the 
memory of Crema doubly interesting to 
me ever since, 
When we entered the Museo, we fouud 
a little old man, gentle, grave, and unob 
trusive, varnishing the ugly portrait of 
some signor of the cinguecento. Round 
the walls hung pictures of mediocre value 
in dingy frames; but all of them bore 
sounding titles. Titians, Leonardos, Gui- 
do Renis, and Luinis, looked down and 
waited for a purchaser. In truth this 
museum was a éric-d-brac shop of a sort 
that is common enough in Italy, where 
treasures of old lace, glass, armor, furni- 
ture, and tapestry may still be met with. 
Signor Folcioni began by pointing out the 
merits of his pictures; and after making 
due allowance for his zeal as amateur and 
dealer, it was possible to join in some of 
his eulogiums. A would-be Titian, for 
instance, bought in Verona from a noble 
house in ruins, showed Venetian wealth of 
color in its gemmy greens and lucid crim- 
sons shining from a background deep and 
glowing. Then he led us to a walnut- 
wood bureau of late Renaissance work, 
profusely carved with nymphs and cupids, 
and armed men, among festoons of fruits 
embossed in high relief. Deeply drilled 
worm-holes set a seal of antiquity upon 
the blooming faces and luxuriant garlands 
—like the touch of Time who “delves 
the parallels in beauty’s brow.” On the 
shelves of an ebony cabinet close by he 
showed us a row of cups cut out of rock- 
crystal and mounted in gilt silver, with 
heaps of engraved gems, old snuff-boxes, 
coins, medals, sprays of coral, and all the 
indescribable lumber that one age flings 
aside as worthless for the next to pick up 
from the dust-heap and regard as precious. 
Surely the genius of culture in our cen- 
tury might compared to a chiffonnier 
of Paris, who, when'the night has fallen, 
into the streets, bag on back and 
antern in hand, to rake up the waifs and 
strays a day of whirling life has left him. 
The next curiosity was an ivory carving 
of St. Anthony preaching to the fishes, so 
fine and small you held it on your palm, 
and used a lens to look at it. Yet there 
stood the santo gesticulating, and there 
were the fishes in rows, the little fishes 
first, and then the middle-sized, and last 
of all the great big fishes almost out at 
sea, with their heads above the water and 
their mouths wide open, just as the Fio- 
retti di San Francesco describes them. 
After this came some original drawings 
of doubtful interest, and then a case of 
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fifty-two nielli, These were of unques- 
tionable value; for has not Cicognara 
engraved them on a page of his classic 
monograph? The thin silver plates, over 
which once passed the burin of Maso 
Finiguerra, cutting lines finer than hairs, 
and setting here a shadow in dull acid- 
eaten grey, and there a high light of 
exquisite polish, were far more delicate 
than any proofs impressed from them. 
These frail masterpieces of Florentine art 
— the first beginnings of line engraving — 
we held in our hands while Signor Fol- 
cioni read out Cicognara’s commentary in 
a slow, impressive voice, breaking off now 
and then to point at the originals before 
us. 

The sun had set, and the room was 
almost dark, when he laid his book down, 
and said: “I have not much left to 
show—yet stay! Here are still some 
little things of interest.” He then 
opened the door into his bedroom, and 
took down from a nail above his bed a 
wooden crucifix. Few things have fasci- 
nated me more than this crucifix, pro- 
duced without parade, half negligently, 
from the dregs of his collection bv a dealer 
in old curiosities at Crema. The cross 
was, or 7s — for it is lying on the table now 
before me — twenty-one inches in length, 
made of strong wood, covered with coarse, 
yellow parchment, and shod at the four 
ends with brass. The Christ is roughly 
hewn in reddish wood, colored: scarlet 
where the blood streams from the five 
wounds. Over the head an oval medallion, 
nailed into the cross, serves as framework 
to a miniature of the Madonna, softly 
smiling with a Correggiesque simper. The 
whole crucifix is not a work of art, but such 
as may be foundinevery convent. Ifs date 
cannot be earlier than the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. As I held it in 
my hand I thought, perhaps this has 
been carried to the bedside of.the sick and 
dying; preachers have brandished it from 
the pulpit over conscience-stricken congre- 

ations ; monks have knelt before it on the 

rick floor of their cells, and novices have 
kissed it in the vain desire to drown their 
yearnings after the relinquished world; 
perhaps it has attended criminals to the 
scaffold, and heard the secrets of repent- 
ant murderers; but why should it be 
shown me as a thing of rarity? These 
thoughts passed through my mind, while 
Signor Folcioni quietly remarked: “I 
bought this cross from the /raéi when 
their convent was dissolved in Crema.” 
Then he bade me turn it round, and 
showed a little steel knob fixed into the 





back between the arms. This was a 
spring. He pressed it, and the upper and 
lower parts of the cross came asunder; 
and holding the top like a handle, I drew, 
out as from a scabbard a sharp steel 
blade, concealed in the thickness of the 
wood, behind the very body of the agoniz- 
ing Christ. What had been a crucifix 
became a deadly poniard in my grasppand 
the rust upon it in the twilight looked like 
blood. “I have often wondered,” said 
Signor Folcioni, “that the /ra¢é cared to 
sell me this.” 

There is no need to raise the question 
of the genuineness of this strange relic, 
though I confess to having had my doubts 
about it, or to wonder for what nefarious 
purposes the impious weapon was de- 
signed — whether the blade was inserted 
by some rascal monk who never told the 
tale, or whether it was used on secret ser- 
vice by the friars. On its surface the 
infernal engine carries a dark certainty of 
treason, sacrilege, and violence. Yet it 
would be wrong to incriminate the Order 
of St. Francis by any suspicion, and idle 
to seek the actual history of this mysteri- 
ous weapon. A writer of fiction could 
indeed produce some dark tale in the 
style of De Stendhal’s “Mowvelles,”. and 
christen it “The Crucifix of Crema.” 
And how delighted would Webster have 
been if he had chanced to hear of such a 
sword-sheath! He might have placed it 
in the hands of Bosola for the keener tor- 
ment ci his duchess. Flamineo might 
have used it; or the disguised friars, who 
made the death-bed of Bracciano hideous, 
might have plunged it in the duke’s heart 
after mocking his eyes with the figure of 
the suffering Christ. To imagine such 
an instrument of moral terror mingled with 
material violence, lay within the scope of 
Webster’s sinister and powerful genius, 
But unless he had seen it with his eyes, 
what poet would have ventured to devise 
the thing and display it even in the dumb 
show of a tragedy? Fact is more won- 
derful than romance. No apocalypse of 
Antichrist matches what is told of Rode- 
rigo Borgia; and the crucifix of Crema 
exceeds the sombre fantasy of Webster. 

Whatever may be the truth about this 
cross, it has at any rate the value of a 
symbol or a metaphor. The idea which it 
materializes, the historical events of which 
it is a sign, may well arrest attention. A 
sword concealed in the crucifix — what 
emblem brings more forcibly to mind than 
this that two-edged glaive of persecution 
which Dominic unsheathed to mow down 
the populations of Provence and to make 
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Spain destitute of men? Looking upon 
the crucifix of Crema, we may seem to 
see pestilence-stricken multitudes of 
Moors and Jews dying on the coasts of 
Africa and Italy. The Spaniards enter 
Mexico; and this is the cross they carry 
in their hands, They take possession of 
Peru; and while the gentle people of the 
Incas come to kiss the bleeding brows of 
Christ, they plunge this dagger in their 
sides. What, again, was the temporal 

wer of the papacy but a sword embeded 
in a cross? Each fa a re, when he 
ascended the holy chair, was forced to 
take the crucifix of Crema and to bear it 
till his death. A long procession of war- 
loving pontiffs, levying armies and paying 
captains with the pence of St. Peter, in 
order to keep by arms the lands they had 
acquired by fraud, defiles before our eyes. 
First goes the terrible Sixtus 1 V., who died 
of grief when news was brought him that 
the Italian princes had made peace. He 
it was who sanctioned the conspiracy to 
murder the Medici in church, at the mo- 
ment of the elevation of the host. The 
brigands, hired to do this work, re- 
fused at the last moment. The sacrilege 
ge them. “Then,” says the chroni- 
cler, “ was found a priest, who being used 
to churches, had no scruple.” The poi- 
gnard this priest carried was this crucifix 
of Crema. After Sixtus came the blood- 
stained Borgia; and after him Julius I1., 
whom the Romans in triumphal songs 
proclaimed a second Mars, and who 
turned, as Michael Angelo expressed it, 
the chalices of Rome into swords and 
helms. Leo X., who dismembered Italy 
for his brother and nephew, and Clement 
VI1., who broke the neck of Florence and 
delivered the Eternal City to the spoiler, 
follow. Of the antinomy between the 
vicariate of Christ and an earthly king- 
dom, incarnated by these and other Holy 
Fathers, what symbol could be found more 
fitting than a dagger with a crucifix for 
case and covering 

It is not easy to think or write of these 
matters without rhetoric. When I laid 
my head upon my pillow that night in the 
Albergo del Pozza at Crema, it was full of 
such thoughts; and when at last sleep 
came, it brought with it a dream begotten 
doubtless by the perturbation of my fancy. 
For | thought that a brown Franciscan, 
with hollow cheeks, and eyes aflame be- 
neath his heavy cowl, sat by my bedside, 
and, as he raised the crucifix in his lean, 

uivering hands, whispered a tale of 
deadly passion and of dastardly revenge. 
His confession carried me away to a con- 





vent garden of Palermo; and there was 
love in the story, and hate that is stronger 
than love, and, for the ending of the whole 
matter, remorse which dies not even in 
the grave. Each new possessor of the 
crucifix of Crema, he told me, was forced 
to hear from him in dreams his dreadful 
history. But, since it was a dream and 
nothing more, why should I repeatit! I 
have wandered far enough already from the 
vintage and the sunny churches of the 
little Lombard town. J. A. S. 


From The Economist. 
THE RESULTS OF THE INVENTION OF 
THE SEWING-MACHINE, 

It is very probable that as we obtain a 
fuller and more accurate command of facts 
relating to the production of wealth under 
perfectly-free conditions in countries like 
our own, where intelligence is widely dif- 
fused, it will be found that the methods of 
most efficient production are those which 
necessarily contain within themselves the 
methods of most.effectual distribution. 
It has been customary to assume, or infer, 
that the laws regulating the production of 
wealth were one thing, and the kiws regulat- 
ing its distribution were another; so much 
so, indeed, that while legislation could not 
interfere with production without doing 
harm, it might and ought, on grounds of 
justice and duty, to regulate distribution. 
There is strong reason to believe that inter- 
ference is just as undesirable and pernicious 
in the latter case as in the former. Given 
the most efficient production, that is to 
say, articles produced in the cheapest, 
swiftest, and most skilful manner by the 
free competition of invention, capital, in- 
telligence, and industry, and it is true, as 
a necessary condition of production so 
sustained, that the wealth created by, and 
arising from it, is distributed step by step, 
as the process goes on, in the most cquita- 
ble manner among all the parties engaged 
in the enterprise. 

This is a proposition to be tested by 
facts, carefully put together, not by ingen- 
ious argumentation on hypothetical cases ; 
and it fortunately happens that a paper of 
great ability on the sewing-machine and 
its results, contributed by Mr. John Plum- 
mer (well known as a high authority on 
industrial topics) to the “ Companion to the 
Almanac” for the present year (1877), fur- 
nishes the precise sort of evidence re- 
quired. 

The sewing-machine first appeared as a 
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ene invention about thirty years ago. 
himonnier, the real originator of the idea, 
was a Frenchman, and like too many great 
inventors, he did not live to enjoy any part 
of the fruits of his genius. Plas Howe, 
whé followed Thimonnier, was an Ameri- 
can working artisan, and found his first 
real support in England about 1847. At 
the present time, that is about thirty years 
after the establishment of the invention, 
there are upwards of four millions of sew- 
ing-machines in use in various parts of the 
world; and the annual number of new 
machines produced in this country is esti- 
mated at eighty thousand, employing about 
one hundred thousand persons. In France, 
Germany, and Beigium, the production of 
machines is very large, and in the United 
States the annual outturn of machines is 
perhaps greater than in the whole of Eu- 
rope. In 1862 it was estimated that in the 
United States each machine saved to its 
owner sos. a week, or say 130/. perannum, 
in wages alone ; or an aggregate saving in 
wages, for the whole country, of about 
thirty millions sterling. In 1875, that ag- 
gregate saving had risen to one hundred 
millions sterling. 

The facts, therefore, to be considered 
are imposing by their magnitude, and of 
high value, by reason of the diversity of 
the countries and populations by which 
they are supplied. 

Mr. Plummer says: “In England the 
sewing-machine was first employed in the 
manufacture of common stays and corsets, 
of which several million pairs are annually 
produced. In earlier days the materials 
were sewn together by needlewomen of 
the poorest class, principally the wives of 
seamen and dock-laborers, whose earnings 
seldom averaged more than 3s. or 45. a 
week... . From the stay-trade the sew- 
ing-machine found its way into the trades 
connected with the production of shirts, 
mantles, dresses, trousers, coats,-and other 
articles of male and female clothing. In 
some of these trades the needlewomen 
could not, even by working very long 
hours, obtain more than 3s. or 4s. a week, 
and the public were continually shocked 
by painful revelations of destitution and 
misery —— seamstresses. Hood’s 
‘Song of the Shirt’ expressed the public 
feeling. Needlewomen’s Aid Associations 
were started, but wholly failed to lessen 
the evil... . Zhe appearance of the sew- 
ing-machine changed all this. Shirts 
were made more rapidly and more cheaply 
than before, but the workwomen were 
better paid and did not work so man 
hours. The hours of labor fell, indeed, 





from eighteen hours a day to eleven or 
twelve.” 

The demand for hand labor increased, 
because, while the machine did the heavy 
mechanical part of the work, the cutting 
out and preparation of the materials ren- 
dered necessary more “hands,” and a 
superior aptitude and intelligence. The 
workers also became to a large extent ty#® 
owners of the machines worked by them 
at home ; and as the slavery and degrada- 
tion of the needle became almost abolished, 
crowds of young women were attracted to 
machine-working by the short hours and 
the high wages. It is this diversion of 
female labor which lies at the root of the 


scarcity of domestic servants, and the ex- 


traordinary rise in the wages given to 
such servants. , 

Improvements in the machine enabled 
it to be applied to boots, shoes, harness, 
and most articles made of leather. In 
November, 1857, a machine of this kind 
was introduced at Northampton, and im- 
mediately led to organized opposition by 
the Crispins of that centre of the shoe 
trade. - This opposition was more or less 
successful until February, 1859, when the 
manufacturers of Northampton arid Staf- 
ford formed themselves into a league, and 
announced that they were prepared to 
compel the use of the machines in spite of 
the opposition of the men. A strike 
pores | The men were defeated; and 
the machines very rapidly revolutionized 
the whole industry of hoot and shoe- 
making. Mr. Plummer says: “With the 
termination of the strike the operatives 
became eager to possess machines of 
their own, and in a short time there were 
few of the better class of workmen who 
were not proprietors of one machine or 
more. These were worked by the female 
members of their own families, or by 
women engaged for the purpose.” The 
machines put an end to the more danger- 
ous and unhealthy processes of the work. 
Employers fitted up commodious factories 
supplied with machines, and hence has 
arisen the present factory system in the 
boot and shoe trade, a system as beneficial 
to the male and female workers as to the 
capitalist. It is estimated that now at least 
one half of the Northampton employers 
have risen by means of machine industry 
from the pesition of workmen. 

Cheapness, rapidity of production, and 
excellence, led to a vastly increased de- 
mand for boots and shoes. Wages were 
raised; the work was easier; and the 
buildings in which it was carried on were 
vastly improved. In Leicester in 1820, 
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there were one hundred’ and fifty opera- 
tive shoemakers ; in 1851 there were one 
thousand three hundred and seventy-five ; 
in 1861, the machine having appeared, 
there were two thousand three hundred 
and fifteen ; and in 1871 there were five 
thousand seven hundred and three, or 
nearly four times as many as at the anti- 
machine date of 1851. 

In 1852, says Mr. Plummer, “the aver- 
age amount of wages obtainable by an 
experienced female operator was 8s. to 
tos. per weck::now the earnings of the 
female machine-workers are 145. to 16s. 
aed week — slower hands get ros. and the 

st workers 20s. to 24s. The female 
‘ preparers’ of work get tos. . . . The ma- 
dies has within a few years been applied 
to the straw hat and bonnet industry of 
Bedfordshire, and with the best results. 
Many of the plaiters who now suffer from 
Chinese competition will, as machinists, 
obtain good wages. ... In the mantle 
trade in Londen, the wages of machinists 
are high, say 14s. to 20s. for middling 
hands, and 23s. to 29s., and even 335. 
for superior workwomen,” 

As the general result, Mr. Plummer says 
that “ taking all the various industries in 
which the machine is used, the wages of 
the machinists may be estimated as being 


from fifty to one hundred per cent. higher 
than the wages received by hand-workers 


before the machines appeared in the sev- 
eral industries.” And he goes on to add, 
“ The changes introduced by the machine 
have been attended with considerable ad- 
vantages as regards the physical and social 
condition of the workers. There is a 
great improvement in their health and in 
the comfort of their homes. As regards 
the shoemaking population, both male and 
female, the change amounts to an abso- 
lute revolution,and decidedly for the bet- 
ter.” 

The sewing-machine has most effectu- 
ally stimulated invention in other direc- 
tions. In all leather manufactures, for ex- 
ample, the old, painful, unhealthy processes 
are now nearly all done by machinery 
driven by steam. In the stay and cloth- 
ing trades the severe labor of using heavy 
shears by hand is superseded by steam- 
driven cutters, by the aid of which one 
man does the work of twenty. The cheap- 
ness arising from these appliances has so 
enlarged the demand that the quantity of 
labor employed in the trades is tar greater 
than before. 

This is the statement of the facts, and 
there is no reason to dispute it in any es- 
sential particular. The outline amounts 
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to this:— About twenty-five years ago 
the articles produced in all the industries 
connected with the fabrication of sewn, or 
“made up,” woven, and leather materials, 
were dear, and except in the best instances, 
of inferior quality; and the laborers, male 
and female, but especially the latter, were 
among the worst paid, the hardest worked, 
and the most unhealthy in the country. 
A mechanical invention, called the sewing- 
machine, of moderate cost and simplicity, 
was then introduced, the objects of which 
were, by the application of ordinary labor 
in private houses or factories, to get rid of 
nearly all the irksome, slow, and unhealthy 
processes of hand-stitching, and so by rea- 
son of swiftness, exactness, and superior- 
ity of manufacture greatly to reduce the 
selling price of the articles offered to the 

ublic. The effect of this invention was 
in a few years to establish two radical im- 
provements throughout the industries in 
which it was most successful, namely, 
first, the lessened price of the commodi- 
ties to the consumer, their superior quality, 
and the circumstance that they were 
articles required by all, but especially by 
the middle and humbler classes, at once 
created an enlargement of demand so 
rapid and strong that it fully kept pace 
with the more efficient and swifter means 
of production; second, the augmented 
gross produce arising from the de- 
cided success of the invention in render- 
ing labor more efficient, in saving time, 
and improving quality, and reducing the 
outlay and risks of capital, was divided 
between the employers and work-people 
wholly by the operation of natural causes. 
There was no interference of the legisla- 
ture on one side or the other ; and practi- 
cally there was no interference of trades’ 
unions to enforce a minimum rate of 
wages, or to impose restraints on the skill, 
industry, and deserts of the individual 
male and female laborers. Everywhere 
there were inferior, middling, and superior 
laborers earning corresponding wages; 
and everywhere the skilful and handiest 
laborers passed naturally into the class of 
——— and capitalists. It was a free 
and wholesome co-operation of capital and 
labor to supply the best and cheapest 
articles to the cash demand of a vigorous 
consumption; and the profits arising from 
the trade were divided between wages and 
capital wholly in proportion to the special 
skill and industry of the individual em pioy- 
ers and employed; with the result, as we 
have seen, of raising wages from fifty to 
one hundred per cent., and adding im- 
measurably to the comfort, health, and in- 





dependence of the laborers, but especially 
of the female portion of them, 

But such arésult is neither more nor 
less than distribution of the proceeds of 
production of the most exact and equi- 
table kind. On a large scale the increased 

uantity of wealth arising from the inven- 
tion of the sewing-machine has been divid- 
ed precisely as —on grounds of equity — 
it is most fit and beneficial that it should 
be divided; and this equitable and whole- 
some division has taken place as a meces- 
sary consequence of the most efficient 
methods Of production being left at per- 
fect liberty, as regards both workmen and 
masters, to arrive at the cheapest means 
of commanding and stimulating consump- 
tion. If at an early or later stage of the 
establishment of the sewing-machine, it 
had been possible for the male to exclude 
the female workers; or for the two com- 
bined to prevent the use of the machine 
in the houses of male or female workers ; 
or for any trades’ union to enforce a 
minimum wage, or to impose restraints on 
individual skill and invention devoted to 
increase the gross profits — that is to say, 
_ the fund alone available for division be- 
tween labor and capital — it is easy to see 
that the whole march of the improvement 
would have been retarded and thwarted. 
It is clear also that the two circumstances 
which have very materially assisted the 
success of the machine, both as regards 
producers and consumers, have been, 
first, the small cost of the machine itself, 
which admitted its effective use in the 
homes of the workers, and in this way has 
cheapened production by rendering of 
value the intermittent labor of whole fam- 
ilies as it could be spared, and when it 
could be easiest applied. In this respect 
the sewing machine bas been the reverse 
of the former handloom. The machine 
workers have prospered because they 
could take the new invention into their 
houses without diminishing its force. The 
handloomers were superseded because the 
steam shuttle could not be made a domes- 
tic implement. Second, the eminent suit- 
ability of female labor to the sewing- 
machine has secured a class of workers 
who have had the strongest motives to 
apply whatever skill and industry they pos- 
sessed to increase their piece-work wages 
by the extent and efficiency of production. 
It may be added, indeed, that the great 
results which have been obtained are 
amongst the most cogent illustrations 
which can be found of the magical influence 
of payment by results, that is to say, of 
payment by the piece; for happily no 
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other mode of payment has been possible 
for sewing-machine labor. 

The lesson of the whole of this gratify- 
ing and hopeful history is, as we said at the 
outset, that the methods of most efficient 
production are those which necessarily 
contain within themselves the methods 
of most effectual and beneficial distriby 
tion: in other words, if we understa 
and apply thoroughly and truly the condi- 
tions which most cheaply, rapidly, and 
constantly produce wealth, we also, and as 
a necessary, and pari passu consequence, 
understand and apply the conditions which 
ensure the distribution of that wealth 
among all the parties concerned in the 
most just and beneficial manner. So far 
philosophers and philanthropists have 
spent their energies in the wrong direc- 
tion. bd have sought for artificial 
means of what they considered more equal 
distribution of the products of industry, 
failing to see that in the circumstances 
and conditions which render industry on 
the largest scale most productive, there 
are native and inherent forces which link 


together production and distribution at 
every step. P 


From The Leisure Hour. 
THE DOG OF THE BARRACKS. 


FROM a French correspondent we have 
the following : — We had for several years 
a fine dog, named Tarquin. Since his 
death he was always called TZarguin 
f Ancien, to distinguish him from his suc- 
cessor, who, from his great beauty, we had 
named Zarguin le — The first 
Tarquin was born and brought up in an 
artillery barrack. He was caressed, played 
with, teased, amused by all the soldiers, 
his daily companions, who, as all know, in 
their amusements are like big children. 
His master, a sergeant-major, having com- 
pleted his term of military service, re- 
turned to his home at Nancy, and there 
sold the young dog to my father. Tarquin 
led a happy life with us, was caressed, and 
certainly was better fed than he had been 
in the barrack. Still, he had a clinging 
fondness for the companions of his youth, 
the artillerymen ; and although there were 
then no artillery in garrison at Nancy, 
every time that by chance an artillery sol- 
dier passed through the town, down our 
street, the poor dog rushed forth and 
affectionately caressed him, to the soldier’s 
= astonishment, who, at first, did not 

w what to make of his rude gratula- 
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tions. My father would, from the win- 
dow, call the soldier in, offer him a glass 
of wine, and recount to him Tarquin’s 
birth and bringing up in an artillery bar- 
rack, j 
There were sapeurs-pompiers at Nancy, 
wearing the same uniform, black trousers, 
with a double red stripe, the only differ- 
ence being that, en grande tenue, the pom- 
piers had a brass helmet, and the artillery 
a.shako, but on ordinary occasions the 
vniform was the same for botli. However 
much we might be deceived by the simi- 
larity of their uniform, the good Tarquin, 
who could not read the number of their 
regiment on the artillerymen’s buttons, as 
we could, always discerned the difference. 
That was certainly very singular; perhaps 
the cloth of their garments was of differ- 
ent manufacture. Something must have 
struck a dog’s sense, or instinct, not no- 
ticeable to us, his superiors in knowledge. 
Tarquin often acted as our commission- 
maire. My mother, sometimes feeling 
lonely, wished to see my grandfather, and 
would call Tarquin, fastening a small mis- 
sive to his collar, then open the door and 
say to him, “Va, chercher grand-pere.” 
At the end of a quarter of an hour Tarquin 
reappeared escorting him. L. H. 


From Nature. 
JAPANESE MIRRORS. 


A sHoRT time ago a friend showed me 
a curious effect, which I had previously 
heard of, but had never seen. The ladies 
of Japan use, in making their toilet, a small 
round mirror about one-twelfth to one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness, made of a 
kind of speculum metal, brightly polished 
and coated with—mercury. At the back 
there are usually various devices, Japanese 
or Chinese written characters, badges, etc., 
standing in strong relief, and brightly pol- 
ished like the front surface. Now if the 
direct rays of the sun are allowed to fall 
upon the front of the mirror and are then 
reflected on to a screen, in a great many 
cases, though not in all, the figures at the 
back will appear to shine through the sub- 
stance of the mirror as bright lines upon a 
moderately bright ground, 
have since tried several mirrors as 
sold in the shops, and in most cases the 
appearance described has been observed 
with more or less distinctness. 
1 have been unable to find a satisfactory 
explanation of this fact, but on consider- 
ing the mode of manufacture I was led to 
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suppose that the pressure to which the 
mirror was subjected during polishing, 
and which is greatest on the parts in relief, 
was concerned in the production of the 
figures. On putting this to the test by 
rubbing the back of the mirror with a 
blunt pointed instrument, and permitting 
the rays of the sun to be reflected from 
the front surface, a bright line appeared 
in the image corresponding to the position 
of the part rubbed. This experiment is 
quite easy to repeat, a scratch with a knife 
or with any other hard body is sufficient. 
It would seem as if the pressure upon the 
back during polishing caused some change 
in the reflecting surface corresponding to 
the raised parts whereby the amount of 
light reflected was greater; or supposing 
that of the light which falls upon the sur- 
face, a part is absorbed and the rest re- 
flected, those parts corresponding to the 
raised portions on the back are altered 
by the pressure in such a way that less is 
absorbed, and therefore a bright image 
appears. This, of course, is not an explay 
nation of the phenomenon, but | put it for- 
ward as perhaps indicating the direction 
in which the true explanation may be 
looked for, 

The following account of the manufac- 
ture of the Japanese mirrors is taken from 
a paper by Dr. Geerts, read before the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, and appearing 
in their “ Transactions” for 1875-76, p. 

“For preparing the mould, which con- 
sists of two halves, put together with their 
concave surfaces, the workman first pow- 
ders a kind of rough plastic clay, and 
mixes this with levigated powder of a 
blackish ‘ tuff-stone’ and a little charcoal 
powder and water, till the paste is plastic 
and suitable for being moulded. It is 
then roughly formed by the aid of a wood- 
en frame into square or round cakes; the 
surface of the latter is covered with a levi- 
gated halfliquid mixture of powdered 
chamotte (old crucibles. which have 
served for melting bronze or copper) and 
water. Thus well prepared, the blackish 
paste in the frame receives the concave 
designs by the aid of woodcuts, cut in re- 
lief. The two halves of the mould are 
put together in the frame and dried. Sev- 
eral of these flat moulds are then placed 
in a melting-box made of clay and cha- 
motte. This box has on the top an open- 
ing, into which the liquid bronze is poured, 
after it has been melted in small fire-proof 
clay crucibles. The liquid metal naturally 
fills all openings inside the box, and con- 
sequently also the cavities of the moulds. 
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For mirrors of first quality the following 
metal mixture is used inone of the largest 
mirror foundries in Kidto: — 

Lead 

Tin. . 

Copper . 


For mirrors of inferior quality is taken — 


lead. ‘ ° ° ‘ : 
Natural sulphide of lead and anti- 
mony «0 ee 


Copper . 


Io parts. 


10 “ 
80 “ 


100 


“After being cooled the melting-box 
and moulds are crushed and the mirrors 
taken away. These are then cut, scoured, 
and filed until the mirror is roughly fin- 
ished, They are then first polished with 
a polishing powder called /o-no-ki, which 
consists of the levigated powder of a soft 
kind of whetstone (/o-2s#z) found in Ya- 
mato and many other places. Secondly, 
the mirrors are polished with a piece of 
charcoal and water, the charcoal of the 


wood ho-no-ki tapes hypoleuca) being 


referred as the best for this purpose. 
When the surface of the mirror is well 
polished it is covered with a layer of mer- 
cury amalgam, consisting of quicksilver, 
tin, and a little lead. The amalgam is 
rubbed vigorously with a piece of soft 
leather, which manipulation must be con- 
tinued for a long time until the excess of 
mercury is expelled, and the mirror has 
got a fine, bright, — a surface.” 

R. W. ATKINSON, 
University of Tokio, Japan. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A DOG AIDING IN SMUGGLING. 


A FAMILY of lacemakers in Belgium, 
finding that they could not sell the prod- 
uce of their industry to so great an ad- 
vantage as in France, became anxious to 
dispose of it there, and to acquire, by that 
means, a more rapid fortune than °7 ae 
ply retailing it at home. They a 





IN SMUGGLING, 


young and intelligent poodle dog which 
they trained to have a thorough detesta- 
tion of custom-house officials, such as 
are encountered on the frontiers. They 
dressed up some one in that uniform, who, 
always beating and kicking the dog when- 
ever he entered the house, and ill-treating 
him in every way, incurred, very naturally, 
poor Monton’s animosity. Their objgtt 
was, of course, to “m such ill-feeling 
and repugnance in the dog against any 
one wearing the French douanier uniform, 
that he would be certain to avoid them, 
Having succeeded in inspiring the hatred 
they wished in the poor, innocent, and un- 
pon pe Monton’s breast, they next pre- 
pared a larger poodle-skin than the one he 
owned, and after winding several metres of 
valuable lace round his body, sewed the 
poodle-skin neatly and cleverly over it all, 
Away went the master and his dog, and 
succeeded in passing the French frontier ; 
the man, it is true, was examined ; the dog 
ran off from the people in uniform as.soon 
as he espied them, decamping as fast as 
his legs could carry him. Regaining his 
master, they reached a French town where 
the lace was not only sold at a good profit, 
but an order was given fora larger 


supply. 

hese hazardous journeys were often 
undertaken, and nothing could exceed 
their good fortune and their lucky escapes ; 
but their success was not destined to be 
of long duration. Upon one occasion, one 
of the junior custom-house emfployés no- 
ticed the dog and advanced to hay with 
him, but instead of responding to the 
proffered caress, Monton Showed is teeth 
and slunk wees whereupon the youth 
revenged himself by throwing a large 
stone, which lamed him, and then another 


jand another, until he killed the poor 


animal. Monton’s master, not wis to 


.| appear too anxious about him, had ¥ 


on, not doubting but that his faithful com- 
panion was ae him, but missing him 
at last he returned to the frontier just 
in time to witness the official’s profound 
astonishment at the sight a rent in r 
Monton’s false hide had revealed to him. 
Since then, I was assured, custom-house 
officials on the frontier looked sharply 
after contraband dogs. L. H. 
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